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POETRY. 


From the New York Mirror. 
A NEW BACCHANALIAN GLEE. 


UY MISS FANNY KEMBLE, ‘ 


The moment must come, when the hands that unite 
fa the firm claspof frendsbip, will 
When the eves that have beanrd o'er us brightly to-night, 
Will hiave ceased to shine round us for ever. 
Vet breathe again the goblet’s bri 
With pleasure’s roseate Crown; 
What, though the future hour be dim, \ 
The present is our own. 
The moment is come, and again we are parting, a 
To roam through the world each our separate W ay; 
In the bright eye of beauty the pear! drop is slarting, 
Yet hope, sunny hope, through the tear sheds its ray. 
Then breathe again the goblet’s brim 
With pleasure’s roseate crown: 


In hope—though present hours be dim— 
The future is Our OWN. 


The moment is past, and the bright throng around us, 
So Jately which gather'’d, has fled like a dream; 
And time has untwisted the fond links that bound us, 
Like frost-wreaths that melt in the morning's first beam. 
Still wreathe once more the goblet’s brim 
With pleasure’s roseate crown; 
What, though the future hour be dim, 
‘The present is our own. 


SELECT TALES. 


From the Keepsake. 


with an impotent thirst for vengeance, Ugo went 
round to the neighbouring villages to rouse 
them, not against his native town, but the vic- 
torious Tolomei. Unsuccessful in these endea- 
vours, he next took the more equivocal step of 
seeking warlike aid from the Pisans. But Flo- 
rence kept Pisa in check, and Ugo found only 
an inglorious refuge where he had hoped to ac- 
quire active allies. He had been wounded in 
these struggles; but, animated by a superhuman 
spirit, he had forgotten his pain and surmounted 
his weakness; nor was it until a cold refusal was 
returned to his energetic representations that 
he sank beneath his sufferings. He was stretch- 
ed on a bed of torture when he received intelli- 
gence that an edict of perpetual banishment and 
confiscation of property was passed against him. 
His two children, beggars now, were sent to him. 
His wife was dead, and these were all of near 


| relations that he possessed. His bitter feelings 


were still too paramount for him to receive com- 
fort from their presence; yet these agitated and 
burning emotions appeared in after times a rem- 
nant of happiness compared to the total loss of 
every hope—the wasting inaction of sickness 
and of poverty. 

| For five years Ugo Mancini lay stretched on 
his couch, alternating between states of intense 
pain and overpowering weakness; and then he 


THE BROTHER AND SISTER. 
AN ITALIAN STORY. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF FRANKENSTEIN. 


died. During this interval, the wreck of his 
fortunes, consisting of the rent of a small farm, 
and the use of some money lent, scantily sup- 
ported him. His few relatives and followers 


Ir is well known that the hatred borne by one | were obliged to seek their subsistence else- 


family against another, and the strife of parties, 
which often led to bloodshed in the Italian ci- 
ties during the middle ages, so vividly described 
by Shakspeare in Romeo and Juliet, was not 
confined to the Montecchi and Ciapelletti of 
Verona, but existed with equal animosity in al- 


where, and he remained alone to his pain, and 
to his two children, who yet clung to the pater- 
nal side. 

Hatred to his foes, and love for his native 

‘ovn, were the sentiments that possessed his 
sou, and which he imparted in their full force to 


most every othes iown of that beautiful penin- | ..- sastic mind of his son, which received like 


sula. 
cut Vicuums: and crowds ot exiles—families who 
but the day before were in the full enjoyment 
of the luxuries of life and the endearing associa- 
tions of home—were every now and then seen 
issuing from the gates of their native cities, de- 
prived of every possession, and with melancholy 
and slow steps dragging their wearied limbs to 
the nearest asylum offered them, thence to com- 
mence a new career of dependence and poverty, 
to endure to the end of their lives, or until some 
lucky accident should enable them to change 
places with their enemies, making those the 
sufferers who were late the tyrants. In that 
country, where each town formed an indepen- 
dent state, to change one for the other, was to 
depart from the spot cherished as a country and 
a home for distant banishment—or worse—for 
as each city entertained either hatred or con- 
tempt for its neighbour, it often happened that 
the mourning exile was obliged to take up his 
abode among a people whom he had injured or 
scofled. Foreign service offered a resource to 
the young and bold among the men. But lovely 
Italy was to be left, the ties of young hearts se- 
vered, and all the endearing associations of kin 
and country broken and scattered for ever. The 
Italians were always peculiarly susceptible to 
these misfortunes. They loved their native 
walls, the abodes of their ancestors, the familiar 
scenes of youth, with all the passionate fervour 
characteristic of that clime. 

It was, therefore, no uncommon thing for any 
one among them, like Foscari of Venice, to pre- 
fer destitution and danger in their own city, to 
& precarious subsistence among strangers in dis- 
tant lands; or, if compelled to quit the beloved 
precincts of their native walls, still to hover near, 
ready to avail themselves of the first occasion 
that should present itself for reversing the de- 
cree that condemned them to misery. 

Por three days and nights there had been 
Warfare in the streets of Sienna—blood flowed 
in torrents—yet the cries and groans of the fallen 
but excited their friends to avenge them—not 
their foes to spare. On the fourth morning, 
Ugo Mancini, with a scanty band of followers, 
was driven from the town: succours from Flo- 
rence had arrived for his enemies, and he was 
forced to yield, Burning with ‘rage, writhing 


The greatest men amongst them were | molte.; metal the stamp he desired to impress. 


Lorenzo was scarcely twelve years old at the 
petiod of his father’s exile, and he naturally 
turned with fondness towards the spot where he 
had enjoyed every happiness, where each hour 
had been spent in light-hearted hilarity, and the 
kindness and observance of many attended on 
his steps. Now, how sad the contrast!—dim 
penury—a solitude cheered by no encouraging 
smiles or sunny flatteries—perpetual attendance 
on his father, and untimely cares, cast their dark 
shadows over his altered lot. 

Lorenzo was many years older than his sister. 
Friendless and destitute as was the exile’s fami- 
ly, it was he who everlooked its moderate dis- 
bursements, who was at once his father’s nurse 
and his sister’s guardian, and acted as the head 
of the family during the incapacity of his parent. 
But instead of being narrowed or broken in spi- 
rit by these burdens, his ardent soul rose to meet 
them, and grew enlarged and lofty from the very 
calls made upon it. His look was serious, not 
care-worn—his manner calm, not humble—his 
voice had all the tenderness of a woman—his 
eye all the pride and fire of a hero. 

Still his unhappy father wasted away, and Lo- 
renzo’s hours were entirely spent beside his 
bed. He was indefatigable in his attentions— 
weariness never séemed to come near him. His 
limbs were always alert—his speech inspiring 
and kind. His only pastime was during any 
interval in his parent’s sufferings, to listen to 
his eulogiums on his native town, and to the his- 
tory of the wrongs which, from time immemo- 
rial, the Mancini had endured ‘rom the Tolomei., 
Lorenzo, though replete with noble qualities, 
was still an Italian: and fervent love for bis birth- 
place, and violent hatred towards the foes of his 
house, were the darling passions of his heart. 
Nursed in loneliness, they acquired vigour; and 
the nights he spent in watching his father were 
varied by musing on the career he should here- 
after follow—his return to his beloved Sienna, 
and the vengeance he would take on his ene- 
mies. 

Ugo often said, I die because I am an exile;— 
at length these words were fulfilled, and the 
unhappy man sank beneath the ills of fortune. 
Lorenzo saw his beloved father expire—his fa- 
ther, whom he loved as a mother loves a sickly 
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infant which she has led from its birth to an early 
five years’ old tomb. He seemed to deposit in 
his obscure grave all that best deserved reve- 
rence and honour in the world; and turning 
away his steps, he lamented the sad occupation 
of so many years, and regretted the exchange 
he made from his father’s sick bed to a lonely 
and unprized freedom, 

The first use he made of the liberty he had 
thus acquired, was to return to Sienna with his 
little sister. He entered his native town as if 
it were a paradise, and he found it a desert in 
all save the hues of beauty and delight with 
which his imagination loved to invest it. There 
was no one to whom he could draw near in 
friendship within the whole circuit of its walls. 
According to the barbarous usage of the times, 
his father’s palace had been razed, and the 
mournful ruins stood as a tomb to commemorate 
the fall of his fortunes. Notas such did Lorenzo 
view them—he often stole out at night-fall, when 
the stars alone beheld his enthusiasm, and, 
clambering to the highest part of the massive 
fragments, spent long hours in mentally rebuild- 
ing the desolate walls, and in consecrating once 
again the weed-grown hearth to family love and 
hospitable festivity. It seemed to him that the 
air was more balmy and light, breathed amidst 
these memorials of the past; and his heart warm- 
ed with rapture over the tale they told of what 
his progenitors had been—what he again would 
be. 

Yet had he viewed his position sanely, he 
would have found it full of mortification and 
pain; and he would have become aware that his 
native town was perhaps the only place in the 
world where its ambition would fail in the at- 
tainment of itsaim. The Tolomei reigned over 
it. They had led its citizens to conquest, and 
enriched them with spoils. They were adored; 
and to flatter them, the populace were prone to 
reviic and scoff at the name of Mancini. L.o- 
renzo dul not possess one friend Wiwuia its walls: 
he heard the murmur of hatred as he passed 
along, and beheld his enemies raised to the pin- 
nacle of power and honour; and yet, so strangely 
framed is the human heart, that he continued to 
love Sienna, and would not have exchanged his 
obscure and penurious abode within its walls to 
become the favoured follower of the German 
emperor. Such a place, through education and 
the natural prejudices of man, did Sienna hold 
in his imagination, that a lowly condition there, 
seemed a nobler destiny than to be great in any 
other spot. 

To win back the friendship of its citizens and 
humble his enemies was the dream that shed so 
sweet an influence over his darkened hours. He 
dedicated his whole being to this work, and he 
did not doubt but that he should succeed. The 
house of Tolomei had for its chief a youth but a 
year or two older than himself—with him, when 
an opportunity should present itself, he would 
enter the lists. It seemed the bounty of Provi- 
dence that gave him one so nearly equal with 
whom to contend; and during the interval that 
must elapse before they could clash, he was bu- 
sy in educating himself for the struggle. Count 
Fabian del Tolomei bore the reputation of being 
a youth full of promise and talent; and Lorenzo 
was glad to anticipate a worthy antagonist. He 
occupied himself in the practice of arms, and 
applied with perseverance to the study of the 
few books thatfell in his way. He appeared in 
the market-place on public occasions modestly 
attired; yet his height, his dignified carriage, 
and the thoughtful cast of his noble countenance, 
drew the observation of the bystanders—though, 
such was the prejudice against his name, and 
the flattery of the triumphant party, that taunts 
and maledictions followed bim. His nobility of 
appearance was called pride; his affability, mean. 
ness; his aspiring views faction;—and it was de- 
clared that it would be a happy day when he 
should no longer blot their sunshine with his 
shadow. Lorenzo smiled—he disdained to re- 
sent, or even to feel, the mistaken insults of the 
crowd, who, if fortune changed, would the next 
day throw up their caps for him. — It was only 
when loftier foes approached that his brow grew 


dark, that he drew himself up to his full height, 
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repaying their scorn with glances of defiance 
and hate. 
But although he was ready in his own person 
to encounter the contumely of his townsmen, 
and walked on with placid mien regardless of 
their sneers, he carefully guarded his little sister 
from such scenes, She was led by him each 
morning, closely veiled, to hear mass in an ob- 
scure church. And when, on feast days, the 


public walks were crowded with cayaliers and — 


dames in splendid attire, and with citizens and 
peasants in their holiday garb, this gentle pair 
might be seen in some solitary and shady spot, 
he bending down and smiling on the lovely 
child, who looked up to him with eyes expres- 
sive of unutterable affection. In the whole 
world, Flora knew none to love except her bro- 
ther—she was his junior by nearly seven years 
—she had grown under his eyes from infancy; 
and while he attended on the sick bed of their 
father, he was father, brother, tutor, guardian 
to Flora—the fondest mother could not have 
been more indulgent; and yet there was mingled 
a something beyond, pertaining to their differ- 
ence of sex. Uniformly observant and kind, he 
treated her as if she had been a high-born dam- 
sel, nurtured in her gayest bower. 

Her attire was simple—but thus, she was in- 
structed, it befitted every damsel to dress; her 
needle-works were such as a princess might have 
emulated; and while she learnt under her bro- 
ther’s tutelage to be reserved, studious of ob- 
scurity, and always occupied, she was taught 
that such were the virtues becoming her sex, 
and no idea of dependence or penury was raised 
in her mind. Had he been the sole human be- 
ing that approached her, she might have believ- 
ed herseif to be on a level with the highest in 
the land; but coming in contact with dependants 
and various females in the humble class of life, 
Flora became acquainted with her true position, 
and learnt at the same time, to understand and 
appreciate the unequalled kinducss of her bro- 
ther, and to regard his virtues as superhuman. 

Two years passed away while this brother 
and sister continued, in obscurity and po- 
verty, to cherish the dearest blessings of’ life, 
hope, honour, and mutual love. If an anxious 
thought ever entered Lorenzo, it was for the fu- 
ture destiny of Flora, whose beauty as a child 
gave promise of perfect loveliness hereafter. 
For her sake he was anxious to begin the career 
he had marked out for himself, and resolved no 
longer to delay his endeavours to revive his par- 
ty in Sienna, and to seek rather than avoid any 
contest with the young count Fabian, on whose 
overthrow he would rise—count Fabian the dar- 
ling of the citizens, vaunted as a model fora 
youthful cavalier, overflowing with good quali- 
ties, and so adorned by gallantry, subtle wit, 
and gay, winning manners, that he stepped by 
right of nature as well as birth, on the pedestal 
which exalted him the idol ofall around. 

It was on a day of public feasting that Loren.- 
zo first presented himself in rivalship with Fa- 
bian. His person was unknown to the count; 
who, in all the pride of rich dress and splendid 
accoutrements, looked down with a smile of pa- 
tronage on the poorly mounted and plainly at- 
tired youth, who presented himself to run a tilt 
with him. But before the challenge was ac- 
cepted, the name of his antagonist was whisper- 
ed to Fabian; then, all the bitterness engender- 
ed by family feuds, and all the spirit of ven- 
geance, which had been taught as a religion, 
arose at once in the young noble’s heart; he 
wheeled round his steed, and riding rudely up 
to his competitor, ordered him instantly to retire 
from the course, nor dare to disturb the revels 
of the citizens by the hated presence of a Man- 
cini. 
Fabian, governed by uncontrollable passion, 
called together his followers to drive the youth 
with ignominy from the lists. A fearful array 
was mustered against the hateful intruder; but 
had their number been trebled, the towering 
spirit of Lorenzo had met them all. One fell— 
another was disabled by his weapon, before he 
was disarmed and made prisoner; but his bra- 
very did not avail to extract admiration from his 


prejudiced foes: they rather poured execrations 


Lorenzo answered with equal scorn; and ~ 
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by her embroidery, musing, as she worked, on 


'» the bitter truth——he was not freely pardoned— 
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on him for its disastrous effects, as they hurried 
him to a dungeon, and called loudly for his pa- 
nishiment and death. - 

Far from this scene of turmoil and bloodshed, 
in her poor but quiet chamber, in a remote and 
obscure part of the town, sat Flora, occupied 


her brother’s project, and anticipating his suc- 
cess. Hours passed, and Lorenzo did not re- 
turn,—the day declined, and still he tarried. 
Flora’s busy fancy forged a thousand causes for 
the delay. Her brother’s prowess had awaked 
the chilly zeal of the partizans of their family ;— 
he was doubtless feasting among them, and the 
first stone was laid for the rebuilding of their 
house. At last, a rush of steps upon the stair- 
case, and a confused clamour of female voices 
calling loudly for admittance, made her rise and 
open the door; in rushed several of the women 
of the house—dismay was painted on their faces 
—their words flowed in torrents—their eager 
gestures helped them to a meaning, and, though 
not without difficulty, amidst the confusion, Flo- 
ra heard of the disaster and imprisonment of 
her brother—of the blood shed by his hand, and 
the fatal issue that such a deed insured. Flora 
grew pale as marble. Her young heart was 
filled with speechless terror; she could form no 
image of the thing she dreaded, but its indistinct 
idea was full of fear. Lorenzo was in prison— 
count Fabian had placed him there—he was to 
die! Overwhelmed by such tidings, yet in a 
moment she rose above their benumbing power, 
and without proffering a word, or listening to 
the remonstrances of the women, she rushed 
past them, down the high staircase, into the 
street; and then with swift pace to where the 
public prison was situated. She knew the spot 
she wished to reach, but she had so seldom 
quitted her home that she soon got entangled 
among the streets, and proceeded onwards at 
random. Breathless, at length, she paused be- 
fore the lofty portal of a large palace—no one 
was near—the fast fading twilight of an Italian 
evening had deepened into absolute darkness. 
At this moment the glare of flambeaux was 
thrown upon the street, and a party of horse- 
men rode up; they were talking and laughing 
gayly. She heard one addressed as count Fa. 
bian: she involuntarily drew back with instinctive 
hate; and then rushed forward and threw her- 
self at the horse’s feet, exclaiming ‘* Save my 
brother!” The young cavalier reined up shortly 
‘his prancing steed, angrily reproving her for 
her heedlessness, and, without deigning another 
word, entered the court-yard. He had not, 
perhaps, heard her prayer;—he could not see 
the suppliant, be spoke, but in the impatience 
of the moment;—but the poor child, deeply 
wounded by what had the appearance ofa per- 
sonal insult, turned proudly from the door, re- 
pressing the bitter tears that fiiled her eyes. 
Still she walked on; but night took from her 
every chance of finding her way to the prison, 
and she resolved to return home, to engage one 
of the women of the house, of which she occu- 
pied a part, to accompany her. But even to 
find her way back became matter of difficulty; 
and she wandered on, discovering no clue to 
guide her, and far too timid to address any one 
she might chance to meet. Fatigue and per- 
sonal fear were added to her other griefs, and 
tears streamed plentifully down her cheeks as 
she continued her hopeless journey. At length, 
at the corner of a street, she recognised an 
image of the Madonna in a niche, with a lamp 
burning over it, familiar to her recollection as 
being near her home. With characteristic piety 
she knelt before it in thankfulness, and was of- 
fering a prayer for Lorenzo, when the sound of 
steps made her start up, and her brother’s voice 
hailed, and her brother’s arms encircled her; it 
seemed a miracle, but he was there, and all her 
fears were ended. 
Lorenzo anxiously asked whither she had 
been straying; her explanation was soon given; 
and he in return related the misfortunes of the 
morning--the fate that impended over him, 
averted by the generous intercession of young’ 
Fabian himself; and yet—-he hesitated to unfold 


he stood there a banished man, condemned to 
die if the morrow’s sun found him within the 
walls of Sienna. 
, They had arrived, meanwhile, at their home; 
and with feminine care, Flora placed a simple 
repast before her brother, ‘and then employed 
herself very busy in making various packages.. 
‘Lorenzo paced the room, ubsorbed in thought; 
at length he stopped, and kissing-the fair girl, 
said 


serve thee, my flower of beauty, While we are 
divided?” 

** Flora looked up fearfully. ‘* Do I not go 
with you?” she asked; ‘*I was making prepa- 
rations for our journey.” : 

‘* Impossible, dearest; I go to privation and 
hardship.” 

‘** And I would share them with thee.” 

“It may not be, sweet sister,” replied Loren- 
z0, ** fate divides us and we must submit. I go 
to camps—to the society of rude men; to strug- 
gle with such fortune as cannot harm me, but 
which for thee would be fraught with peril and 
despair. No, my Flora, I must provide safe and 
honourable guardianship for thee, even in this 
town.” And again Lorenzo meditated deeply 
on the part he should take, till suddenly a light- 
ning thought flashed on his mind. ¢¢ It is ha- 
zardous,” he murmured, ‘‘and yet I do him 
wrong to call itso. Were our fates reversed, 
should I not think myself highly honoured by 
such a trust?” And then he told his sister to 
don hastily her best attire; to wrap her veil round 
her, and to come with him. She obeyed--for 
obedience to her brother was the first and dear- 
est of herduties. But she wept bitterly while 
her trembling fingers braided her long hair, and 
she hastily changed her dress. 

At length they walked forth again, and pro- 
ceeded slowly, as Lorenzo employed the pre- 
cious minutes in consoling and counselling his 
sister. He promised as speedy a return as he 
could accomplish; but if he failed to appear as 
soon as he’ could wish, yet he vowed solemnly 
that, if alive and free, she should see him within 
five years from the moment of parting. Should 
he not come before, he besought her earnestly 
to take patience, and to hope for the best till 
the expiration of that period; and made her pro- 
mise not to bind herself by any vestal or matri- 
monial vow in the interim. They had arrived 
at their destination, and entered the court-yard 
of a spacious palace. ‘They met no servants; so 
crossed the court, and ascended the ample stairs. 
Flora had endeavoured to listen to her brother. 
He had bade her be of good cheer, and he was 
about to leave her; he told her to hope; and he 
spoke of an absence to ‘endure five years—an 
endless term to her childish anticipations. She 
promised obedience, but her voiée was choked 
by sobs, afd her tottering limbs would not have 
supported her without his aid. She now per- 
ceived that they were entering the light and in- 
habited rooms of a noble dwelling, and tried to 
restrain her tears, as she drew her veil closely 
around her. They passed from room to room, 
in which preparations for festivity were making; 
the servants ushered them on, as if they had 
been invited guests, and conducted them into a 
hall filled with all the nobility and beauty of 
Sienna. Each eye turned with curiosity and 
wonder on the pair. Lorenzo’s tall person, and 
the lofty yet sweet expression of his handsome 
countenance, put the ladies in good humour 
with him, while the cavaliers tried to peep un- 
der Flora’s veil. 

**It isa mere child,” they said, ‘*and a sor- 
rowing one-—what can this mean?” 

The youthful master of the house, however, 
instantly recognised his uninvited and unexpect- 
ed guest; but before he could ask the meaning 
of his coming, Lorenzo had advanced with his 
sister to the spot where he stood, and addressed 
him. 

**T never thought, count Fabian, to stand be- 
neath your roof, and much less to approach you 
as asuitor. But that Supreme Power, to whose 
decrees we must all bend, has reduced me to 
such adversity as, if it be his will, may also visit 
you, notwithstanding the many friends that now 
surround you, and the sunshine of prosperity in 
which you bask. kstand here a banished man 
and a beggar. Nor do I repine at this my fate. 
Most willing am I that my right arm alone should 
create my fortunes; and, with the blessing of 
God, I hope so to direct my course, that we may 
yet meet upon more equal terms, In this hope, 
I turn my steps, not unwillingly, from this city; 
dear as its name is to my heart—and dear the 
associations which link its proud towers with the 
memory of my forefathers. I leave it a soldier 
of fortune; how I may return is written in the 
page where your unread destiny is traced as 
well as mine. But my care ends not with my- 
self. My dying father bequeathed to me this 
child, my orphan sister, whom I have, until now, 
watched over with a parent’s love. [ should ill 
perform the part intrusted to me, were I to drag 
this tender blossom from its native bower into 
the highway of life. Lord Fabian, I can count 
no man my friend; for it would seem that your 


‘Where can I place thee in safety? how pre- 


| siniles have won the hearts of my fellow citizens 


from me; and death and exile have so dealt with 
my house, through the intervention of yours, 
that not one of my name exists within the walls 
of Sienna. To you alone can | intrust this pre. 
cious charge. Will you accept it until called 
upon to render it back to me, her brother, or to 
the juster hands of our Creator, pure and untar- 
nished as I now deliver her unto you? Lask you 
to protect her helplessness, to guard her ho- 
nour; will you—dare you accept a treasure, with 
the assurance of restoring it unsullied, unhurt?” 

The deep expressive voice of the noble youth 
and his earnest eloquence enchained the ears of 
the whole assembly; and when he ceased, Fa- 
bian, proud of the appeal, and nothing loth in 
the buoyant spirit of youth to undertake a 
charge which, thus proffered before his assem. 
bled kinsmen and friends, became an honour, 
answered readily—*I agree, and solemnly be- 
fore Heaven accept your offer. I declare my- 
self the guardian and protector of your sister; 
she shall dwell in safety beneath my kind mo- 
ther’s care, and if the saints permit your return, 
she shall be delivered back to you as spotless as 
she now is.” 

Lorenzo bowed his head; something choked 
his utterance as he thought that he was about 
to part for ever from his Flora; but he disdained 
to betray his weakness before his enemies. He 
took his sister's hand and gazed upon her slight 
girlish form with a look of earnest fondness, then 
murmuring a blessing over her, and kissing 
her brow, he again saluted count Fabian, and 
turning away with measured steps and lofty mien, 
left the hall. Flora, scarcely understanding 
what had passed, stood trembling and weeping 
under her veil. She yielded her passive hand 
to Fabian, who leading her to his mother, said: 
* Madam, I ask of your goodness, and the mater- 
nal indulgence you have ever shown, to assist 
me in fulfilling my promise to yonder stripling, 
by taking under your gracious charge this young 
orphan.” 

“ You command here, my son,” said the coun- 
tess, ‘and your will shall be obeyed.” Then 
making a sign to one of her attendants, Flora 
was conducted from the hall to where, in soli- 
tude and silence, she wept over her brother’s 
departure, and her own strange and humiliating 
position. 

Flora thus became an inmate of the dwelling 
of her ancestral foes, and the ward of her most 


‘bitter enemy. Lorenzo was gone she knew not 


whither, and her only pleasure consisted in re- 
flecting that she was obeying his behests. Her 
life was uniform and tranquil. Her occupation 
was working tapestry, in which she displayed 
taste and skill. Sometimes she had the more 
mortifving task imposed on her of waiting on the 
countess de Tolomei, who, having lost two bro- 
thers in the last contest with the Mancini, nou- 
rished a deep hatred towards the whole race, 
and never smiled onthe luckless orphan. Flora 
submitted to every command imposedwpon her. 
She was buoyed up by the reflection that her 
sufferings were imposed on her by Lorenzo; 
schooling herself in any moment of impatience 
by the idea that thus she shared his adversity. 
No murmur escaped her, though the pride and 
independence of her nature were often cruelly 
offended by the taunts and supercilious airs of 
her patroness or mistress, who was not a bad 
woman, but who thought it a virtue to ill-treat 
a Mancini. Often, indeed, she neither heard 
nor heeded these things. Her thoughts were 
far away, and grief for the loss of her brother’s 
society weighed too heavily on her to allow her 
tg spend more than a passing sigh on her per- 
sonal injuries. 

The countess was unkind and disdainful, but 
it was not thus with Flora’s companions. They 
were amiable and affectionate girls, either of 
the Bourgeois class, or daughters of dependants 
of the house of Tolomeo. The length of time 
which had elapsed since the overthrow of the 
Mancini, had erased from their young minds the 
bitter duty of hatred, and it was impossible for 
them to live on terms of daily intercourse with 
the orphan daughter of this ill-fated race, and 
not to become strongly attached to her. She 
was wholly devoid of selfishness, and content 


to perform her daily tasks in inoffensive silence. |. 


She had no envy, no wish to shine, no desire of 
pleasure. She was nevertheless ever ready to 
sympathise with her companions, and glad to 
have it in her power to administer to their happi- 
ness. To help them in the manufacture of some 
piece of finery; to assist them in their work; and, 
perfectly prudent and reserved herself, to listen 
to all their sentimental adventures; to give her 
best advice, and to aid them in any difficulty, 
were the simple means she used to win their un- 


sophisticated hearts. They called her an angel; 
they looked up to her as to a saint, and in their 
hearts respected her more than the countess 
herself, 

One only subject ever disturbed Flora’s serene 
melancholy. The praises she perpetually heard 
lavished on count Fabian, her brother’s too suc- 
cessful rival and oppressor, was an unendurable 
addition to her many griefs. Content with her 
own obscurity, her ambition, her pride, hér as- 
piring thoughts were spent upon her brother. 
She hated count Fabian as Lorenzo’s destroyer, 
and the cause of his unhappy and hazardous ex- 
ile. His accomplishments she despised as paint- 
ed vanities; his person she contemned as the 
opposite Of his prototype. His blue eyes, clear 
and open as day; his fair complexion and light 
brown hair; his slight elegant person; his voice, 
whose tones in songwon each listener’s heart the 
tenderness and love; his wit, his perpetual flow 
of spirits, and unalterable good humour, were 
impertinences and frivolities to her who che- 
rished with such dear worship the recollection 
of her serious, ardent, noble-hearted brother, 
whose soul was ever set on high thoughts, and 
devoted to acts of virtue and self-sacrifice; whose 
fortitude and affectionate courtesy seemed to 
her the crown and glory of manhood; how dif- 
ferent from the trifling flippancy of the butter- 
fly, Fabian: ** Name an eagle,” she would say, 
‘*and we raise our eyes to Heaven, there to be- 
hold a creature fashioned in Nature’s bounty; 
but it is a degradation to waste one thought on 
the insect of a day.” Some speech similar to 
this had been kindly reported to the young 
count’s lady mother, who idolized her son as the 
ornament and delight of his age and country. 
She severely reprimanded the incautious Flora, 
who, for the first time, listened proudly and un- 
yieldingly. From this period her situation grew 
more irksome; all she could do was to endea- 
vour to withdraw herself entirely from observa- 
tion, and to brood in deeper secrecy over the 
perfections, while she lamented yet more feel- 
ingly the abscence, of her brother. 

Two or three years thus flew away, and Blora 
grew from a childish looking girl of twelve into 
the bewitching beauty of fifteen. She unclosed 
like a flower, whose fairest petals are yet shut, 
but whose half-veiled loveliness is yet more at- 
tractive. It was at this time that on occasion 
of doing honour to a prince of France, who was 
passing on to Naples, the countess Tolomei and 
her son, with a bevy of friends and followers,, 
went out to meet and to escort the royal travel- 
ler on his way. Assembled in the hall of the 
palace, and waiting for the arrival of some of 
their number, count Fabian went round his mo- 
ther’s circle, saying agreeable and merry things 
toall. Wherever his cheerful blue eyes lighted, 
their smiles were awakened, and each young 
heart beat with vanity at his harmless flatteries., 
After a gallant speech or two he espied Flora, 
retired behind her companions. 

“* What flower is ths,” he said, * playing at 
hide and seek with her beauty?” ‘And then, 
struck by the modest sweetness of her aspect, 
her eyes cast down, and a rosy blush mantling 
over her cheek, he added, ‘* What fair angel 
makes one of your company??? 

‘* An angel indeed, my lord,” exclaimed one 
of the younger girls, who dearly loved her best 
friend; “ she is Flora Mancini.”’ 

* Mancini!” exc'aimed Fabian, while his man- 
ner became at once respectful and kind: ** are 
you the orphan daughter of Ugo—the sister of 
Lorenzo, committed by him to my care??? For 
since then, through her careful avoidance, Fa- 
bian had never even seen his fair ward. She 
bowed an assent to his questions, while her 
swelling heart denied her speech; and Fabian, 
going up to his mother, said, ‘* Madam, I hope 
forour honour’s sake this has not before happen- 
ed. The adverse fortune of this young lady 
may render retirement and obscurity befitting; 
but it is not for us to turn into a menial, one 
sprung from the best blood in Italy. Let me 
entreat'you not to permit this to occur again. 
How shall I redeem my pledged honour, or an- 
swer to her brother for this unworthy degrada- 
tion! 

‘Would you have me make a friend anda 
companion of a Mancini?” asked the countess, 
with raised colour. 

‘*Task you not, mother, to do aught displeas-. 
ing to you,” replied the young noble;. “ but 
Flora is my ward, not our servant:—permit her. 
to retire; she will probably prefer the privacy 
of home, to making one among the festive crowd 
of her house’s enemies. If not, let the choice 


be her’s—Say, gentle one, will you go with us. 
or retire!” 
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She did not speak, but raising her soft eyes, 
curtisied to him and to his mother, and quitted 
the room; so tacitly making her selection. 

(ro BE CONCLUDED. ) 


From the London Metropolitan for November. 
NEWSPAPER REPORTING. 

The Press has been appositely termed the fourth 
estate of the realm, for if it be not itself a substan- 
tive power, itis that from which the three acknow- 
ledged powers of the constitution receive their im- 
pulse and direction, and by which they are paralyzed 
or rendered omnipotent to good or evil. Like the 
upraised hand of the prophet, it can appease the hur- 
ricane of the passions, at the crises when the social 
machine is ready to burst asunder; cr, like the writ- 
ing against the wall, it can raise the whirlwind and 
scatter desolation. What was effected among the 
ancients by oratory in the forum, or in the middle 
ages by religious enthusiasm and chicanery, and af- 
terwards by the fanaticist of the pulpit, is now pro- 
duced with infinitely grater power by this greatest of 
all modern inventions, Having laid down this basis 
of my future observations and deductions, it would 
be illogical were I to proceed any further without 
answering the question which must naturally arise— 
what is strietly meant by the press, as the fourth 
estate of the realm, or as the source.of vigour or de- 
cay to the other three? eva 

Those who imagine that the public mind is mate- 
rially influenced by what are termed ** leading arti- 
cles” in the daily or weekly newspapers, can have 
considered the subject but very superficically, and 
can have made but shallow observations upon public 
life. A newspaper is a speculation involving im- 
mense and incessant hazards to a large eapital, and 
requiring a quick and very great return, in order to 
bear the heavy and interminable demands upon it.— 
Of all descriptions of property it is the most flactu- 
ating and insecure, and consequently, the copy-right 
or proprietorship fetches but a few year’s purchase 
in the market. A newspaper, therefore, must be 
guided by the current of publie opinion, or it must 
be the mere organ of a party, and in no case cau it 
advance much before the spirit of the age. Men, 
therefore, resort to leading articles of newspapers, 
forthe gratification of their predilections, and ol 
their sentiments already formed, or they are read as 
matters of business by the partizans of the adverse 
faction. There is no species of writing that has so 
little effect in convincing the judgment, or in form- 
ing the opinions of the community. I recollect no 
instance of a newspaper’s obtaining decided succecs 
by means of leading articles of pre-eminent merit, 
exclusive of a character for general intelligence, and 
for some superiority in its miscellaneous matter; but 
the instances are numerous of papers obtaining the 
greatest circulation by dint of these last two charac- 
teristics, notwithstanding their leading articles were 
ainiversally acknowledged to be beneath contempt.— 
Where a newspaper is good in all these points, suc- 
cess still depends upon the dexterity with which its 
leading articles are adapted to the prevailing senti- 
ments, and upon the adroitness with which they ebb 
or flow, or shift according to the changes in the force 
or direction of the current. 

The part of the press that forms the public mind 
to receive the political matter of a newspaper, is o- 
a very different description, andit is curious to watch 
how it precedes the spirit of its times, and gradually 
raises all around it to its own exalted level. From the 
primer of the most erudite class of work, a change 
is in perpetual progress, and that change is an uner- 
ring barometer of the progressive improvement of 
society. ‘lhe most celebrated works of one age of- 
ten siuk in the succeeding age into positive contempt 
or obloquy, whilst others rise from infamy into per- 
manent fame. 

‘That part of newspapers which may be strictly 
termed the fourth estate of the realm, and which di- 
rects, and eventually governs king, lords, and com- 
mons, is nothing more than the branch composed of 
reports, Reporting forms the mirror which reflects 
the thoughts and actions of men in all their infinite 
varieties and shades of good and evil, of greatness 
and degeneracy. It illustrates practically the work- 
ing of every institution, and the effects of every doc- 
trine, study, and speculative opinion. It is a per- 
petual stimulant to improvement in every function 
of intellect, and engenders from experiment and 
illustration 4 public opinion and a fixed resolve, by’ 
which King, lords, and commons must guide their 
deliberatious, and fix their conduct. 

The utility of reporting is as incalculable as its 
effects are universal; and perhaps that which is deem- 
ed the most humble of its class, is the most useful. 
‘The police report is the poor man’s law book, and 
but too often bis only code of morals in his worldly 
dealings. 1t imparts the most useful of legal infor- 
mation to the middle, and even to the upper classes; 
it isa source of the prevention and detection of crime 
above all contrivances of laws and police; it is an as- 
tonishing type of the infinite aberrations of the heart 
and mind under every variety of circumstances and 
caprice of fortune; and, above all, it is the copious 
source of mercy and benevolence to the poor, for it ac- 
quaints the affluent with the unspeakable sufferings of 
the miserable, and teaches pomp to take physic, and 
to “learn to feel what wretches feel.” Our police 

reports often reflect the highest honour upon our na- 
ture; for] have known them to exhibit the firmest 
integrity, the most tender kindness and generosity, 
and even the most sensitive delicacy, ‘arnidst a class 
whose habits and sufferings from poverty might well 


lead to a supposition that they were rendered imper- | rificing society to those in possession of power, by 


vious to all but coarse and selfish feelings. [tis from | 
this, and many other reasons, that I regret so often 
to see police reports made the vehicles of ribald | 
jests and low buffoonery, in which the sufferings of 
the poor are turned to heartless ridicule. Vice is 
never forgotten in its wo, but the humorous and 
harmless peculiarities of the lower orders, the legi- 
timate sources of wit and a fund of amusement, too 
often escape the obtuse reporter. It must be ob- 
served, that police reporters form no part of the aris- 
tocracy of the reporting corps. They are paid by 
the piece, at a penny or three half-pence, or some- 
times at two-pence, a line, and are seldom attached 
to the establishment of any respectable newspaper. 
They have no commanication with the parliamenta- 
ry reporters, and even the persons of each class are 
seldom known to each other. Perhaps the hauteur 
and jealousy of the different classes of reporters, may 
remind the reader of Sheridan’s joke of the quarrel 
between the ladies for precedency, which was settled 
by the order in which the articles of their husband’s 
trades were put upon the dinner table, and in which 
**tobaceo came last of all.’? But this mode of pay- 
ing police reporters produces a singular feature in 
the profession. It acts as a bounty upon long re- 
ports, and engenders every vice of composition. The 
police reporter spins out his account of the proceed- 
ings before the magistrate to a length beyond con- 
ception, and multiplying his copies by the polygraph, 
upon the silver paper, they are sent to the different 
newspapers ad caplandum. ‘Those that are so for- 
tunate as to be purchased, are then abridged, and the 
average proportion of length between the original, 
or **FLIMSY,” as it is called in newspaper technico- 
logy, and the abridgment, may be stated at about 
twenty to one. It is obvious that the chances of the 
public not obtaining strictly accurate police reports 
are much increased by this system of business. 

The greatest subject of regret is, that police re- 
porting is the only class of reporting that has led to 
no direct or immediate impvovensent in our laws.— 
It has, however, brought our police laws into the 
greatest disrepute, and prepared the public mind for 
a total change of principle and detail in our whole 
system and practice. The besetting sins of our code 
are, the commutation of offences for money; the 
rigorous, and even cruel interference of the law and 
police in matters purely personal, and in which so- 
ciety has no concern; and the total impunity which 
they give to conduct in which all society is deeply 
interested, Decisions daily reported in newspapers, 
are some of them such a violation of the laws of na- 
ture, such an outrage upon all rational ideas of mo- 
rals and justice, that they would be incredible among 
the worst horde of savages that ever existed. At the 
moment of writing this, (Aug. 25,) the Times news- 
paper contains a police report, in which the magis- 
trate at Marlboroqugh street is made to complain, 
that the convenient decisions of police magistrates, 
in a description of cases more deeply affecting the 
morals and happiness of all classes, but especially of 
the pocr, than any other, have all been set aside by 
a decision of Lord Tenterden in the Court of King’s 
Bench. But for this Marlborough street report, it 
would have appeared to me impossible, that any man 
not absolutely insane or depraved beyond conception, 
could have made a decision contrary to that of the 
chief justice of the Court of King’s Bench. His 
lordship’s decision was simply, ‘* that no man could 
be compelled by law, to support a wife and pay her 
debts, whilst she was cohabiting with a paramour 
who had seduced her from his arms,” <A foreigner 
would naturally be at fault to conceive out of what 
class of society English magistrates are selected— 
what education could produce in English gentlemen 
such abhorrent notions, or how any man of honour 
or common honesty, could hold a place which com- 
pelled him to a practice now-set at nought by the 
chief justice of the kingdom. It is due to Sir Peter 
Laurie to say, that, to the horror of his brother ma- 
gistrates, he preceded the lord chief justice in this 
obviously sound decision. 

In the courts of equity, and in the three superior 
courts of law, the reporting is generally performed 
for the morning papers at least, by barristers, at from 
three to five guineas a week. The ecclesiastical 
courts are but little attended to. Trials at assize are 
reported by barristers or by the parliamentary re- 
porters, especially sent for the purpose by the news- 
papers from their respective establishments, during 
the vacations of parliament. These persons are not 
permitted to charge above a guinea per diem, with 
their expenses of stage or postchaise hire; and in 
cases where their established salary is not continued 
during their journey, their rate of remuneration does 
not exceed that of the lowest class of travellers for 
the lowest of the commercial houses. 

Almost all the community derive from newspaper 
reports, all the knowledge they possess of the laws 
of the country in which they live, on which all they 
possess is at stake. ‘They are with many lawyers a 
principal, and with all a very material source of pro- 
fessional knowledge. ‘*’The deeper still” in * the 
lowest depth” of pandemonium, is not more in con- 
trast to **the high empyreum of heaven,” than is 
our constitution, as laid down in theory by Black- 
stone, compared tothe working, the practical effects, 
immediate and distant, of our laws, as exhibited in 
the newspaper reports of the term and nisi prius cases 
in our courts, civil, criminal, and of equity. Few 
but professional men read Blackstone to understand 
him; and none, I presume, understand him, without 
execrating the prostitution of his fine, though far 


proving that ‘* whatever isis right.” Bentham exe- 
crated his selfish design and shunned his lectures. — 
Were they to be delivered now, they would be shun- 
ned by many even in the heart of Toryism. By the 
reports of law cases in newspapers, the public mind 
has been instructed in monstrous vices and absurdi- 
ties in our laws and law courts, and has been pre- 
pared for those great changes which have already 
commenced, and which will soon produce such 
mighty and beneficial effects throughout society. In 
this case, as much as in any other, the press—the 
reporung branch of the press—has proved itself the 
fourth and most potent estate of the realm, coni- 
pelling king, lords, and commons, to bow to the pub- 
lic sense whieh it has created. Y 

The next, and bighest branch of the reporting 
business, is that of giving to the people reports of 
the debates and proceedings in beth Houses of par- 
liament. in this, reporting is carried to an aston- 
ishing degree of perfection. Lt exhibits, keyond all 
precedent or existing example, the excellence which 
is produced, as a matter of course, or in vatural and 
almost unavoidable result, from competition in a free 
and open market. It is essential to lay great stress 
upon this*faet, for many persons, chiefly vain and 
disappointed members of the Commons, now enter- 
tain the idea that the House could not take the re- 
porting of its debates and proceedings into its own 
hands. No notion could be more preposterous in 
theory, or more futile if attempted to be put into 
practice. ‘The scheme, however, has been already 
tormed, conned, and digested. ‘The first attempt to 
reduce it to operation, would afford a most remarka- 
ble illustration of the bad effects of monopoly, and 
of its inability to Gompete with a collision of intel- 
tect and exertion in an open arena. ‘The monopoly 
moreover, would be of the very worst class; for it 
would be exposed to the incessant variations pro- 
duced in it by vanity, the ignorance, the selfishness, 
the local interests, party designs, and personal ob- 
jects of a whole legion of directors, all pulling dif- 
ferent ways, and not one of them pulling the same 
way for two months consecutively. 

‘To pursue the subject, let us suppose the scheme 
carried into effect, and the House otf Commons fur- 
nished with its regular establishment of reporters, 
seated behind or around the speaker’s chair, as they 
were in the French National Assembly. ‘The House 
in the first instance, would be obliged to resort to 
the old and barbarous law of rendering it a penal 
breach of privilege for any stranger to take a note 
of what occurerd or was said within the walls of 
parliament. If this law of parliament, so utterly 
subversive of tue reigning principle of the steward- 
ship of representation—could be strictly enforced, 
the parliamentary corps would be soon reduced to 
ciphers, by the flux of vigorous antagonists, stimu- 
lated by competition in the gallery. The public 
would fly tothe reports of the latter corps, and 
wonld reject the others as ex parte statements, in- 
fluenced by interested speakers—a mere got-up and 
partial report by employes, instead of a fair commu- 
nication to the people of the conduct of their repre- 
sentatives. But let me suppose this scheme of the 
Louse reporting its own debates, in full enjoy ment 
of its monopoly. What would be the effects: 

The first consequences would be the incalculable 
increase of speaking, and the impossibility of the 
House getting through the business of parliament, 
even if the session were to last the whole year.— 
Much of this effect has already been produced by the 
Mirror of Parliament. Members who speak so badly 
that they now despair of appearing in priot, and 
therefore abstain from annoying the House, would 
be on their legs upon petitions, upon every thing re- 
lating to their local interests, and every subject that 
could obtain for them popularity in their neighbour- 
hoods, or general notice. ‘This would have its ef- 
fect of multiplying petitions from every village large 
enough to give an attorney hopes of the job of draw- 
ing up a petition, and procuring siguatures: and to 
use the hyperbole of St. John, nor the world itselt 
would be large enough to hold the books or journals, 
if verbatim reports were to be printed of such de- 
vates. 

It is almost superfluos to add, that the printing of 
such reports would be totally incompatible with the 
size and with the nature of a newspaper’ Each pa- 
per would have to keep an establishment in order to 
abridge, select, alter, and putin form the polygraph 
reports which might be supplied to it by the House. 
The speeches would thus pass through two hands, or 
a double process, instead of coming, as at present, 
fresh from the reporter’s glips to the compositor. The 
chances therefore of inaccuracy, and of losing all the 
spirit of the originals, would be multiplied, and 
neither the members nor the public would be much 
benefitted. The debates, by no possibility of con- 
trivance, could be given by a newspaper at their 
present length, unless the publication were delayed 
till mid-day, ’ 
Thecomplaints against reporting, and the idea of 
this mode of remedy, have arisen from the disap- 
pointment of certain members, at not being report- 
ed verbatim, or at length commensurate with their 
own estimates of their oratorical importance. I 
have personally known some of the greatest speak- 
ers, atid especially Mr. Canning, to declare their as- 
tonishmentat the perfection to which reporting is now 
carried, and their admiration at the accuracy with 
which their speeches have appeared in the pzpers; 
but except such stars, 1 have seldom known « mem- 
ber to be satisfied with a report of his speech: their 


from protound talents, to his one sole object, of sac- 


longing, lingering look is after verbatim reports. | 


Than this wish, nothing can be more preposterous. 
The public would indeed be surprised at a verbatim 
report of a night’s debate. They would construe it 
into a hoax, or imagine that some imp of a frolic 
had been throwing words and sentences into most 
admired disorder. 

The scheme of verbatim reporting has been tried, 
and with the failure it merited. When Dr. Stod- 
dard commenced the ‘New Times,” one promised 
improvement upon the old system of newspapers 
was verbatim reports of debates. For this purpose 
he hired, incer alios, the first short-hand law reporte 
er in London (Mr. Gurney of course excepted. ) 

It happened that the coup dessat was made upon 
a speech of Lord Castlereagh, the most confused 
speaker within the memory of man, and the most dif- 
ficult for a reporter to reduce to order, or to render 
at all legible. His lordship scarcely ever clesed a 
sentence. He ran them all into one, was full of tau- 
tology, wandered from his subject into something 
analogous, then reverted to his subject, and ata tan- 
geut flew off to something totally unconnected with 
it. His parentheses were as numerous as Sancho’s 
proverbs, and unless they were well managed by the 
reporter, they often had the ludicrous, or sometimes 
the mischievous, effect of making his lordship say 
directly the reverse of what he intended. However, 
the verbatim report of his Lordship’s speech appear- 
ed inthe ‘New Times,’ and ‘Laughter holding both 
his sides,’ could scarcely have read it without burst 
ing. His lordship conceived that some enemy had 
played him this **mazvaise pluisantrie.”” He sent 
a friend to the editor with bitter complaints; the 
thing was explained, arfd the idea of verbatim report- 
ing was abandoned. 

No speaker, however excellent, is without tauto- 
logies, ellipses, and sentences redundant, deficient, 
and confused, or occasionally unintelligible. Here 
and there a serew will be loose; the train of ideas will 
be lost, and all intended order and arrangement will 
wander from the mind; leaving it for a short time a 
chavs. It is here that a reporter’s art is put to 
the test, to reduce every thing to order, without de- 
parting from identity—and it requires a man of in- 
tellect, of superior education, and of tact, to go along 
with the speaker, to identify minds with him, and to 
fix what he has thought rather than what he has said, 
by the context, and a deduction from the tenor of 
the particular division of the subject of the speech. 
The statement applies even to such men as Sir Ro- 
bert Peel, Lord Brougham, Lord Grey, Sir Francis , 
Burdett, and all our best spekers. Without dispar- 
agement to the speeches of Sir Francis, I may ob- 
serve, that he puts reporting to a severe trial, for his 
sentences would fill at least a column without a full 
stop, and his parentheses are as numerous as the co- 
lours of the rainbow, and like them run one into the 
other without a line of demarcation. 

Manual dexterity, or rapid stenography, is not 
theretore the only or even the first qualifeation of a 
reporter, His peu mast be that of a ready writer, 
but his mind mast be clear and vigorous; he must 
have a classaical education, be well versed in lite- 
rature, familiar with the business of the House, and 
with the public affairs, and above all things, he must 
be well acquainted with the subject he reports. His 
labour is excessive in quanity and duration, and it is 
of a nature to exhaust the strongest constitution, and 
to afflict by diseases the old age which it prematurely 
brings on, and leaves in a state of destitution. 

If we reflect upon these facts, nothing can be more 
curious than the very perfect machinery of a report- 
ing establishment; its perfection being the mere et- 
fect ofthe Jaw of supply and demand io an open 
market. | 

An establishment consists, or ought to consist, of 
at least twelve persons, who take seriatim eacha 
three-quarters’ of an hour turn at the bar of the Lords, 
or in the gallery of the Commons. With the notes 
of the speeches he may have made in this period, be 
hastens to his office, where he writes them out in 
full upon slips of paper, and, as fast as each is fine 
ished, itis conveyed to the compositors. The max- 
imum of the notes taken in this turn of three-quar- 
ter’s of un hour, by the best reporter, from the most 
rapid speaker, if written out to the fall, will fill ra- 
ther more than two columns of a newspaper. To 
write a column occupies about two hours and a half. 
The reporter having thus been at the fall stretch of 
exertion for five hours, and having occupied an hour 
in passing to and fro between the House and the 
newspaper office, is ready to take a second turn of 
three-quarter’s of an hour, and to write out the new 
notes at the desk. He is called upon *‘ renovare 
dolorem;” but this isthe extreme labour of very 
heavy turns upon a very heavy debate. It may be 
the good fortune of a reporter during his ** turn” to 
find upon his legs a slow, hesitating, dull speaker, 
whose speech for three-quarter’s of an hour may be 
thrown into a half or quarter of a column, or to find 
a member who is inaudible in the gallery, or one 
whom the corps is determined shal] be inaudible, or 
a member who is voted a bore by. the house, and ig 


member who is obnoxious to a particular paper, an 
whom the reporters of that paper are directed by 
the editor not to take, or to cut down as much as pos- 
sible. 


* Notwithstanding all such abridgments and deliv- 
eranees, the labour of reporting throughout the SES- 
sion is worse than slavery. The éstablishment of each 
paper works in a sort of revolving series, Or in the 
manner of a cycloid. If A throws lots at the eom- 
mencement of a session, and finds his turn at twelve 


at night, he keeps that turn during the whole week. 


deemed not worth taking” by the reporters, _ 
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The next week he takes a turn earlier by three-quar- 
ter’s of an hour, until he progresses downwards to 
four o’clock, the hour at which the House meets.— 
The succeeding week he resumes his first place at 
twelve o’clock, and again works down the series. — 
By this mathematical order labcur is equalized, and 
a perfect fairness and absolute discipline preserved. 
No discipline in the army or navy is 80 admirably 


’ strict, and it is preserved from a sense of duty and 


a consciousness of fair play, with the utmost harmo- 
ny and the must perfect gentlemanly manners. The 
most complete reporting establishment that ever ex- 
isted in London, was that of the ** Morning Chroni- 
cle” up toa few years ago; and so inimitably did the 
system work, that throughout the arduous labours of 
six sessions, with sometimes from twelve to twenty 
reliefs in both Houses, on anight, not six instances 
occurred of a gentleman being after his turn wore 
than the fraction of a minute. On other papers, 
where the ignorance of an editor, or perhaps his 
mistakenly benevolent wish to lighten the toils of 
those around him, or where the presumptuous inso- 
lence of pretending to know better than others, and 
disdaining to copy an excellent example from a pa- 
tw deemed inferior, or where the perverse and ma- 

ignant nature of an editor established a different 
order of things, confusion became interminable, im- 


- position disgraceful, with broils and quarrels which 


degraded the whole service. 
‘he greatest and most extraordinary anomaly in 
society is the condition of the reporters. It would 
uzzle all the heralds of the college to find in the 
ingdom any class, order, or condition of men bear- 
ing the slightest affinity to them. 

Iheir functions are of the most important in so- 
ciety. They are the filters through which all the 
intellect and information of the country must pass— 
the glass through whose pure or discoloured medium 
the whole nation must view the greatest part of all 
which most deeply interests it. ‘Talent, and a high 
degree of education, are essential to their duties; 
they must be men of integrity and of gentlemanly 
feeling, for their responsibility is great, and their 


functions often require a delicate discernment and a 


nice sense of propriety. Notwithstanding this, no 
class of men is so little regarded—none so completely 
out of the pale of respectable society—none so im- 
poverished, or so subject to mortilications, insult, 
and grossimpositions. They owe their evils entirely 
to themselves. 

Their power as individuals is contemptible; as a 
body itis, or might be, immense and irresistible. 
They resemble, however, the lunatics of an asylum, 
whose keepers derive an absolute impunity from the 
total want of the faculty in their patients to cohere 
as a body, and act in union for a common object. 
Grievously do they suffer for this want of insiinet. 

Their labours, at best destructive of health, are 
rendered more fatal by their want of union for com- 
mon defence, On one paper (the ‘*Morning Chron- 
icle”’) these gentleman toil like slaves throughout 
the night, in a room the pestiferous stench of which 
exceeds that of a dissecting roora, ‘They are assailed 
by the eflluvia uf a steam-engine, a gasometer, and the 
two furnaces belonging to them. At one corner of 
the room isa most offensive passage, and at the other, 
the only window by which they are ventilated, or 
receive direct light, opens upon an uncovered drain, 
through which pass the cleansings of several neigh- 
bouring houses# The most unwholesome and de- 
cried manufactory is fit for the dwelling of Hygeia, 
compared to this compound of all villanous smells. 
On another paper (the **Times”)the night is past 
in a loft, without any ceiling or covering, except the 
sloping tiles, and the succession of heat and cold is 
beyond physical endurance. In the first of these 
cases, far the strongest, the mind is perplexed in the 
difficulty of estimating the morale which subjects 
human beings to sucha lot, and that which submits 
to it, without a resistance which is in the power of 
the sufferers, 

This most anomalous body consists chiefly of 
young men studying for the bar, who eke out their 
means of study, and of sustenance, by the more hum- 
ble and decried occupation of reporting. A second 
class consists of gentlemen at the bar who have not 
as yet obtained any briefs, or not at least a number 
sufficient for their support, or of barristers whose 
total failure has made them revert to their old occu- 
pation on the press. A third class is of a very mis- 
cellaneous description: “the ruined spendthrilt,” 
“the discarded heir,” the renegade priest, the half- 
pay officer, and the waywad gentleman, who is luose 
in the world, and can find nothing better to do. 

Of the reporters individually, oras a body, the 
members of Parliament have nothing to complain.-— 
It is true that they combined not toreport Mr. Spring 
Rice, ina session upon his speeches in which greatly 
depended his fate at the impending Limerick elec- 
tion. They likewise combined not to report Mr. 
Wyndham, whose excessive vanity and morbid sen- 
sibility upon the subject of his speeches were so 

reyed upon by the neglect, that it embittered his 

atter days and hastened his dissolution Mr. Spring 
Rice was more manly and independent, and the un- 
worthy combination yielded to his firmness. Such 
shameful combinations can never be formed again. 
They have not been formedagainst Colonel Sibthorp 
and Mr. George Dawson, the impugners of the corps, 
and even when a malignant and unprincipled editor 
of a paper wished the reporters to ‘‘cut down” or to 
**cut”? Mr. Hume, his power was honourably resist- 
ed. Nothing can *possibly be more impartial than 
the system with respect to the members of both 
the Lordsand Commons, There is not throughout 


the kingdom any profession whatever, even if we 
include the most humble and obnoxious, the mem- 
bers of which collectively and individually are so 
impoverished as the reporters. Each man acts 
under the impulse of hard necessity, with the con- 
sciousneas that he is at the mercy of the caprice, 
anda sordid avarice, and unfeeling, ungrateful sel- 
fishness of the task-master. ‘Ihe whole process of 
reporting is a sort of steam labour at the highest 
pressure. A set of vigilant rivals are always compe- 
ting in the task of making the longest, if not the best 
report; and if one or more be inclined to ‘*eut” or 
‘cut short” a member or a subject, his neighbour 
has some inclination of compulsion to ‘take him 
full,” and «a dread of comparison in the columns of 
the next morning obliges the reluctant reporter to 
work in competition. Here, then, we find the vi- 
gour and fairness of a market thoroughly open and 
free; and it would be utterly vain to attempt to com- 
pete with it by a close body of House reporters, per- 
petually interfered with by the memhers. 

The reporters for want of union, are at present 
subject to great and real degradation, and to ludi- 
crous insult. 1 know no instance of a single mem- 
ber of the corps leaving it for the bar, who has not 
at a tangent given the cut direct to all his old asso- 
ciates—passing them, one and all, as if he had never 
seen their faces—as if his uew profession was really 
so much more honourable than his old. It seems 
almost impossible to add respectability to the corps, 
for the better members segregate themselves as in- 
dividuals, and leave the general interest to be swayed 
by the most vulgar. The last Speaker did all in 
his power to treat the corps with respect, and an ar- 
rangement was made which accommodated them in 
the gallery of the House of Lords, free from the hust- 
ding, the turmoil, and confusion to which they are 
exposed in their railed crib at the bar. One repor- 
ter, however, never felt himself of so much impor- 
tance as when he was spluttering and jostling In a 
mob. He was proud of his vocation, and fond of 
showing it, and under the pretence that the gallery 
of the Lords was not favourable to hearing, he con- 
trived that the reporters should resume their crowd- 
ed and exposed station at the bar. 

In one respect, a feeling not very honourable to 
the body does prevail, and even among some of its 
most honourable members. With regard to hearing 
and seeing, they do not wish for better accommoda- 
tion than they now possess, on the principle that 
greater facilities of reporting correctly would throw 
upon them greater responsibility, and deprive them 
of the excuses of a member being inaudible in the 
gallery, &c. ‘The House of Commons ought imme- 
diately to give to the reporters the front instead of 
the back row in the gallery, with greater facilities of 
ingress and egress; and it ought to check the shame- 
ful practice, which amounts to fraud, of the door- 
keeper crowding the gailery to excess for the sake 
of his half crown fees, taking the money for accom- 
modation which the gallery does not afford, 

‘The whole system of reporting is one of extreme 
vigour and talent. ‘The manner in which the par- 
liamentary reporters are sent to distant parts of the 
kingdom, and the rapidity with which they bring up 
or transmit their accurate reports of provincial pro- 
ceedings, is astonishing. In the daysot Dr. Johuson, 
a reporter sat in the gallery through a whole debate, 
and related from memory the heads of the speeches, 
which the doctor put into *‘proper language.” Even 
in the time of Woodfall, one reporter sat through tie 
whole debate and reported from memory, and yet I 
never knew a reporter who could report from me- 
mory even half a column worthy the name of report- 
ing, though the affectation of reporting from inemory 
exists even to this day. During all the splendours 
of Fox, Pitt, Sheridan, and Grey, and whilst Wynd- 
ham, ‘Tierney, and Whitbread, were at their zenith, 
no regular system or machinery of reporting existed. 
The reporters quarrelled among themselves as to. 
taking turns, and avoided the most difficult speak- 
ers. ‘They tossed up for the evil task, and these 
mighty giants of our oratory were reported at hap- 
hazard. 

For the present perfeet machinery of reporting, 
accurate aud regular as the most delicate and com- 
plex piece of mechanism, the public are indebted to 
a reporter of the Morning Chroniele—a gentleman 
whose high breeding and delicacy, whose liberal spi- 
rit and unsullied integrity through every change and 
difficulty of the press, have conferred on the report- 


ers, and upon newspaper establishments in general, a 


respectability which every person connected with 
them most highly appreciates, and is proud to ac- 
knowledge, 

The reporters now include among their body men 
of high literary attainments,and even of literary emi- 
nence. Many of them, by all the higher distinctions 
of the gentleman, (in the only sense of the word in 
which it has any useful meaning, ) would be an orna- 
ment and honour to any society of the kingdom.— 
Their incomes, and the introduction of cheaper and 
more vulgar labourers among them, must be regulated 
by the laws of supply and demand, which regulate 
all open markets; but they have it in their power to 
regulate better a classification of their duties, and to 
protect themselves from those gross frauds and un- 
grateful returns which a few unprincipled proprie- 
tors practice upon them at the close of every session. 
The intellectual character of their labour, the high 
importance of the subjects to which it is direeted, 
and the perfect sequaintanee which they acquire with 
all subjects of vital interest or ingenious speculation, 
might constitute the anomaly of a profession-—the 


worst paid, but the most respected in the kingdom. \ 


In all countries, but certainly in England more 
than in any other, the respectability of a class de 
pends in the greatest degree upon the incomes to be 
made it it. The army or navy, law or physic, how- 
ever glorious the one, or honourable the other, 
would sink into contempt, if the heads of it could 
not make more than two or three hundred per an- 
num. Even the church, though a. profession sui 
generis, would partake of this common lot. The 
maximum of a reporter’s hire is five guineas a week. 
The employment leads to nothing, except in a few 
instances to editorships, the tenure of which is more 
insecure, the duties more onerous, and the incomes 
still contemptible in the scale of gentility. But this 
paltry, wretched salary, is not the only degradation 
of the reporter. He is often hired only for the ses- 
sion, and when the Houses are prorpgued, he is 
cast adrift with less ceremony than a gentleman dis- 
misses a stable-boy or body servant. Jf he refuse 
this sessional engagement, some proprictors will 
agree to take him by the year, and what is the re- 
sult? As the session draws to a close, they contrive 
to pick a hole in his coat for some error,real or ima- 
ginary, and thus get rid of him; or as agreements are 
only verbal, the proprietor contrives to make the 
contract without a witness, and puts the ill-used 
party upon his proof. Not a session terminates 
without five or six of such instances, and although 
they excite the utmost indignation in every indivi- 
dual of the corps, and although the reporters might 
protect themselves by acting in a body, they con- 
tinue to suffer the fraud, notwithstanding it involves 
the whole of them in risk and degradation. The wea- 
ver or other manutacturing labourer, if he be dis- 
missed by one master, may find employment from 
one of the hundred, or mavy hundred, master manu- 
facturers, within a few miles around him; but the 
market of the press is so circumscribed, that if the 
hapless reporter lose one engagement, he is thrown 
out of employ at least till the ensuing session. Re 
porters altogether are underpaid, and yet the report- 
ing market is now, as it has been for many years, 
the only market in England, in which the supply of 
labour falls short of the demand. ‘The corps there- 
fore have it in their power to put themselves upon 
a respectable footing. Their employers are abso- 
lutely at their merey; but, as [have already observed, 
the reporters are for ever at shift, they therefore act 
trom impulse, and are destitute of the instinct of 
union for self-vefence. 

So great is the dearth of labourers in the vineyard, 
that a class of persons has been introduced into the 
gallery of the House of Commons searcely able to 
write a sentence of grammar; and the evening papers 
have adopted a system of employing persons altoge- 
ther of an inferior description. Lt may afford an il- 
lustration of my meaning, when L relate that on one 
occasion the gallant colonel, the member for Lin- 
coln, became poetical, and evinced his erudition by 
quoting the line, **We better bear the ills we have,” 
&e. ‘*Hills,” asked the reporter of one of the first 
of the morning papers, ‘‘what hills can he mean?” 
“I don’t know,” replied a wag, ‘‘for he comes from 
a flat country—there are not many hills in Lincoln- 
shire.” ‘Evils, he means evils,” replied a good 
Samaritan, who wished to put the wanderer in the 
right way. 

‘Ho, hevils, he means hevils, does he?” rejoined 
the reporter; “then I better put Aevils, that there 
may be no mistake;” and tau was the gallaut colo- 
nel’s quotation reported in one of the principal 
morning papers of the metropolis, the printers hav- 
ing merely converted the ‘thevils” into ‘*tevils.” 
This is a fair specimen of a class of cheap reporters, 
which some of the morning, and almost all the eve- 
ning papers, are introducing into the corps, some of 
them from the ‘‘wilds of Connaught.” 

Nor is this state of things at all surprising, or easily 
to be cured. The press of France comprises in its bo- 
dy men of title, and of the highest rank in the empire. 
The proprietors and editors of the journalsof France, 
and the literaries who contribute to them, are often 
men of large property, of the first connexions and so- 
ciety in the country, and of literary celebrity. With 
a tew exceptions, and they are very few, the political 
press of England is in the hands of a totally different 
order of men. One paper is owned by a tailor, an- 
other by a plumber and glazier, another by the son 
of a gentleman’s footman, another by a footmaa, 
afterwards a common sailor, and another by an itin- 
erant newsvender, who used to blow the horn about 
the streets. ‘hese are men absolutely illiterate, and 
possessing no talents. ‘They have no idea of literary 
pretensions, or of mental desert, and their only idea 
is to get cheap Jabour, and to take every advantage 
of the employes whom poverty throws in their power, 
and this comprises the whole class. There are 
honourable exceptions to this statement, and some 


of the papers are both possessed and managed by men |. 


of ahigher sphere of life, and of unsullied integ- 
rity. 

The better class of reporters now comprises, as it 
ever has done, men of a very superior character.— 
The first of the old school were Dr. Johnson, and 
his successors Guthrie and Woodfall. But the pre- 
sent generation has had among them men of eminence 
—such as Mr. Stevens, the late Master in Chancery, 
Sir James Macintosh, Mr. John Campbell, the 
member for Stafford, Mr. Horace Twiss, &c. &e. 
One of the greatest geniuses which our country ean 
boast, once told me, that before his talents had made 
him affluent, he had thought of reporting for support. 
‘‘And why did you not try it?” LTasked. ‘I did,” 
he replied, ‘‘but 1 could make no hand of it what- 


ever.” I may here observe, that editors have an idea | 


— 


— 


that short-hand reporters are by no means the best; 
that they report too servilely, and lose the spirit of 
the speaker. My experience has not been small, 
and I have scarcely ever known any reporter capable 
of approximating to accuracy, who did not avail 
himself of short-hand. 
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SaturpDay, Fepruary 23, 1833. 
THE MYSTERIOUS PORTRAIT, 
And other Tales, in Prose and Verse, 

BY J. A. SHEA, 

We have been permitted to look over the manu- 
script pages of a neat little work, under the above 
title, about to be published in this city. Most of the 
articles it contains are original, and all of them pos- 
sess decided merit. One or two of the stories are 
equal to any similar compositions of the same cha- 
racter and limits, that we ever remember. They 
abound with interest, are written with great power 
and beauty, and will be generally recognized as a 
creditable accession to our stock of domestic ditera- 
ture. Of the poetry of Mr. Shea, it is unnecessary 
to speak. He has already no mean reputation among 
the sons of song, and unlike many others who aspire 
to the gift of the nine, his productions are not 
merely characterised by ‘ sound, prettiness, and 
gingle;” but they embody deep thought and happy 
imagery, dressed in asrich a drapery as the language 
can afford. Mr. Shea is in all respects deserving, and 
we trust that his volume may be liberally patronised. 
We have been permitted to make the following ex- 
tract from the manuseript: 


From “Alphonzo of Venice.”—A Tale of the first Crusade 


The bearing of Roderigo, as he stood before the 
assembled chiefs, was noble as though his veins were 
throbbing with the proudest blood of Spanish royal- 
ty; his face was bronzed with manly beauty, and his 
eye as firmly bright as that of the eagle, when, proud 
of his hereditary privilege, he soars aloft to illumi- 
nate his*pinions at the altars of the sun. He swept 
the preluding strings with all the confidence of ex- 
perience; and, to one of the old and stirring airs of 
Spain’s Moorish dominion, with an impressive and 
powerful voice he sung the following words: 


THE MINSTREL’S VISION, 
1. 
I dreamed upon Calabria’s hills; 
I saw the clouds expand; 
And the strong thunder downward herl’d, 
As if from God’s right hand: 
The mountains trembled, and the seas 
Flew upwards as it roll’d; 
And the wide heavens were blazing 
With the lightning’s fiery gold. 


li. 


Pale thro’ a tempest-shatter’d cloud 
‘The moon appear’d on high, 

Not full, but like a nerveless bow 
Half bended, in the sky. 

Then spoke a voice, a mighty voice, 
A voice which fill’d the earth, 

Like that omnipotent word, which once 
Commanded light to birth. 


Ill. 


*¢ Behold!” I saw Jerusalem, 
And her unholy tow’rs. 

‘Behold! behold!” proclaimed that yoiee, 
sepulchre is ours!” 

The towers were crumbled where they stood, 
The banners where they shone; 

1 look’d to heaven, the sun was thcre, 
And the CRESCENT moon was gone. 


IV. 
High gleaming on the holy hills 
‘The banner cross appears; 
And round the sepulehre there shines 
A zone of Christian spears: 
Knelt the Crasader host to hear 
The Christian anthem pour’d, 
In glory to Jehovah 
For the sepulchre restor’d. 
V. 
And glory came upon the land, 
And glory fill’d the sky, 
As the iron-hearted warriors 
Of the Crusade host went by: 
And spake again that woudrous voice, 
** Behold!” and there along 
I saw that bright procession move, 
With sanctity and song. 
VL. 
Godfrey, for whom in his own land 
A bard shall wake the lyre— 
Tancred, in peace a sunny beam, 
In war a shaft of fire— 
Baldwin de Bourgh, St. Julien young, 
Lutold, and Eustace bold— 
Repentant Raimond, and that chief 
From Norman’s fearless mould: 
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And they, the martyr-host who left 
Their own delightful lands, 

For heaven, to bleach their whitening bones 
Upon these burning sands. 

They too were there, for they were brave,— 
The bravest of the host; 

And good Achemar,®* spared the least, 
And yet belov’d the most. 


Vill. 


And as that bright procession pass’d 
So gloriously on, 

With shield and sabre, lance and cross, 
And glittering gonfalon, 

Fresh voices from the heavens came down, 
The sun shone brighter still, 

And with its crowning light reposed 
On Zion’s holy hill. 


1X. 


finish’d!” said that voice: again 
I saw the cloud expand; 

And the strong thunders roll’d along, 
As if from God’s right hand; 

The mountains trembled, and the seas 
Sprang upward as it roll’d. — 

My dream was broke—my vision’s 0’er; 
‘The prophecy is told. 

X. 

Now, deathless knights! of daring deeds 
The bright, unblasted flow’rs! 

Transplant ye to Jerusalem, 
«© The sepulchre zs ours!” 

Fleet foot, strong hand, chivalric heart, 
Which nothing can appal; 

Press on, and like your vision bard, 
Behold the Mostem fall! 


* Bishop of Puy. 

Subscriptions to the work will be received at this 
office. The price has been fixed at the low rate of 
50 cents per copy. 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 
We did not receive until a few days since the Ja- 


nuary number of the North American Review. It 


is the first periodical in the country, and being, in 
the fullest sense of the phrase, an American review, 
we look for the appearance of each number with anx- 
iety. The first article in the present namber is a 
notice of Mrs. ‘lrollope’s Domestic Manners in 
America, and of Prince Puckler Muskau’s Tour in 
Germany, Holland and England. The former work 
is well known—the latter is a series of anonymous 
letters, addressed apparently to a German princess, 
detailing the observations of the writer, who would 
seem to be her husband, in his tour through the 
countries above named. It is generally attributed to 
Prince Muskau,a Prussian nobleman of distinction, 
and although not so intended, is considered by the 
reviewer as an admirable reply to the slanders of 
Mrs. Trollope upon the United States and the Ame- 
rican character. For example, the same description 
of abuse that is heaped upon American women by 
Mrs. Trollope, when contrasting them with English 
females, is heaped upon the latter by the prince when 
contrasting them with those) of other countries,— 
** The English, like true Turks,” he says, “ keep 
the intellects of their wives and daughters in as nar- 
row bounds as possible, with a view of securing their 
absolute and exclusive property in them as much as 
possible, and in general their success is perfect.”— 
We annex his picture of English fashionables: 

‘On the whole, fashionable Englishmen, however 
unable they may be to lay aside their native heavi- 
ness and pedantry, certainly betray the most intense 
desire to vival the dissolute frivolity and jactance 
of the old court of France, in their fullest extent; 
while, in exactly the same proportion, the French 
seek to exchange this character for the old English 
earnestness, aud daily advance towards higher and 
more dignified purposes and views of existence. 

‘A London ‘Exclusive’ of the present day is, in 
truth, nothing more than-a bad, flat, dull impression 
of aroue of the Regency and a courtier of Louis 
XV.; both have in common selfishness, levity, 
boundless vanity, and an utter want of heart; both 
think ey can set themselves above every thing, by 
means of contempt, derision, and insolence; both 
creep in the dust before one idol alone,—the French- 
man of the last age before his king,—the English- 
man of this before any acknowledged ruler in the 
empire of fashion. But what a contrast if we look 
further! In France, the absence of all morality and 
honesty was at least in some degree atoned for by 
the most refined courtesy; the poverty of soul by wit 
and agreeableness; the impertinence of considering 
themselves as something better than other people, 
bearable by finished elegance and polite- 
ness Of manners; and egotistical vanity in some mea- 
sure justified, or at least excused, by the brilliancy of 
an imposing court, a high-bred air and address, the 
pertect art of polished intercourse, winning aisance, 
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and a conversation captivating by its wit and light- 
pre What of all this has the English ‘‘dandy” to 
offer’! 

** His highest triumph is to appear with the most 
wooden manners,—as little polished as will suffice 
to avoid castigation;—nay, to contrive even his civi-. 
lities so, that they shall approach as near as may be 
to affronts. ‘This indeed is the style of deportment, 
which confers On him the greatest celebrity. Instead 
of a noble high-bred ease, to have the courage to 
offend against every restraint of decorum; to invert 
the relation in which our sex stands to women, so 
that they may appear the attacking and be the passive 
or defensive party; to treat his friends, if they cease 
| to have the stamp and authority of fashion, as if he 
did not know them,—*‘to cut them,” as the techni- 
cal phease is; to delight in the ineffably fade jargon 
and the affectation of his ‘‘set;”’ aud always to know 
what is ‘‘the thing;’”—these are pretty nearly the 
accomplishments which form a young ‘‘lion” of the 
world of fashion. If he has, morever, a remarkably 


| pretty mistress, and if it has also happened to him, to 


induce some foolish woman to sacritice herself on the 
altar of fashion and desert husband and children for 
him, bis reputation reaches its highest nimbus. If,add- 
ed to this, he spends a great deal of money, if he is 
young, if his name is in the peerage, he can hardly 
fail to play a transient part; at any rate, he pos~ 
sesses, in full measure, all the ingredients that go to 
make a Richelieu of our days. ‘That his conversa- 
tion consists only of the most trivial local jests and 
scandal, which he weispers into the ear of a wo- 
manina large party, without deigning to remark that 
there is any one in the room but himself and the ob- 
ject of his delicate attentions;—that with men he 
can talk only of gambling and sporting; that, except 
a few fashionable phrases, which the shallowest head 
can the most easily retain, he is deplorably ignorant; 
that his awkward ‘ournure goes not beyond the non- 
chalance of a plough-boy, who stretches himself at 
his length on the ale-house settle; and that his 
grace is very like that of a bear who has been taught 
to 2 5 a this does not rob his crown of a single 
jewel. 

* Worse still is it, that notwithstanding all the 
high-bred rudeness of his exterior, the moral condi- 
tion of his inward man must, to be fashionable, stand 
for lower. Thatcheating is prevalent in the various 
kinds of play which are here the order of the day, 
and that when long successfully practised it gives a 
sort of *‘relief,” is notorious. Bat it is still more 
striking, that no attempt is made to conceal that 
crasse selfishness, which lies at the bottom of such 
transactions,—nay, that it is openly avowed as the 
only rational principle of action, and ‘‘good nature” 
is laughed at and despised as the height of vulgarity. 
This is the case in no other country: in all others 
people are ashamed of such modes of thinking, even 
if they are wretched enough to hold them. 

‘ Here, however, people are so little ashamed of 
the most crasse self-love, that an Englishman of 
rank once instructed me, that a good ‘*fox hunter” 
must let nothing stop him, or distract his attention 
when following the fox; and if his own father should 
be thrown in leaping a ditch and lie there, should, 
he said, *-if he couldn’t help it,” leap his horse over 
him, and trouble himself no mure about him, till 
the end of the chase. 

‘Whoever reads the best of the recent English 
novels,—those by the author of Pelham,—may be 
able to abstract from them a tolerably just idea of 
English fashionable society, provided, Vota Bene, 
he does not forget to deduct qualities which national 
self love has claimed, though quite erroneously :— 
viz: grace for its rowes,—seductive oianners and 
amusing conversation for its ‘*dandies.”’ 1 mixed for 
a while with those who dwellon the very pinnacle of 
this fool’s world of fashion; with those who inhabit 
its middle region, and with those who have pitched 
their tent at its foot, whence they turn longing 
lingering looks at its unattainable summit; but 
rarely did Lever fiad a vestige of that attractive art 
of social life, that perfect equipoise of all the social 
talents, which diffuses a feeling of complacency 
over all within its sphere; as far removed from stit!- 
ness and prudery as trom rudeness and license, which 
speaks with equal charm to the heart and the head, 
and coutinually excites while it never wearies, an 
art of which the French remained so long the mas- 
ters and models. 

‘Instead of this, I saw only in the fashionable 
world, only too frequently and with few exceptions, 
aprofound vulgarity of thought, an immorality little 
veiled or adorned, the most undisguised arrogance, 
and the coarsest neglect of all kindly feelings and 
attentions, haughtily assumed for the sake of shin- 
ing in a false and despicable ‘‘refinement,” even 
more inane and intolerable to a healthy mind, than 
the awkward and ludicrous stiffness of the most de- 
clared Nobodies. It has been said that vice and po- 
verty are the most revojtiuvg combination. Since I 
have been in England, vice and boorish rudeness 
seem to me to form a still more disgusting union. 


We consider this a fair hit at such of the British 
Reviewers as copied withexultation Mrs. Trollope’s 
slanders upon our own country, and believe the li- 
bels of the Prince on England entitled to about the 
same consideration as the libels of Mrs. Trollope 
upon America. The Reviewer quotes frequently 
from the two works, and keeps his temper admira- 
bly from the commencement. The article is well 
managed, and highly interesting throughout. 


The second article is a notice of ‘*Caile’s Travels 
in Africa,” a work that has not yet been republished 
in this country, and which is pronounced by the Re- 
viewer as the production of an extraordinary man in 
his way—a traveller more illiterate and simple in- 
deed than even Richard Lander—but yet of au en- 
ergy and perseverence unsurpassed in modern times; 
the dona fide production of the only Christian who 
for centuries has penetrated the African continent so 
far as Timbuetoo, and lived, and returned, to make 
an intelligible and credible report of his visit. ene 
Caillie is but four years the senior of Richard Land- 
er. He imbibed a desire for travel in his boyhood. 
In the year 1818 he arrived at St. Louis, joined the 
caravan of Major Grey, left the coast for the interior 
in 1819, and soon entered the country of the Jalaffs 
and the pastoral Foulahs. He was taken sick shortly 
after, and retarned to France; but still undiscouraged, 
he returned in 1824 to the Senegal; then visited the 
English colony at Sierra Leone, and penetrated to 
Timbuctoo. The account of the celebrated City of 
the Desert is described as the most interesting part 
of the work. When noticing this portion of it, the 
Reviewer observes: — 


Considerable interest was felt in certain sections 
of the civilized world respecting Timbuctoo, for a 
long time previous to the publication of any definite 
information, whereby that interest might be gratified; 
nor was it before the commencement of the 16th 
century, that the deficiency could be said in any de- 
gree to be supplied. At this period, a work on 
Africa was written by a Spaniard, named Leo, who 
has generally received the additions of Africanus. He 
travelled in various parts of Africa, and resided for 
some time at Timbuctoo, It was then, according 
to his description; a place of great commercial im- 
portance, and the capital of a fourishing and power- 
ful kingdom, the king himself living there <n a style 
of extraordinary magnificence. The royal palace 
and a splendid mosque, the principal architectural 
ornaments of the city, are described as built of stone 
by a Spanish workman... Leo states that an extensive 
trade was carried on by wealthy merchants residing 
in the city and elsewhere, to Northern Africa, by 
means of caravans, and to many other sections of the 
continent through the port of Kabra (Cabra. ] 

Half a century after this publication, Marmol, also 
a Spaniard, was taken captive near the coast and car- 
ried into the interior of Africa. He gives incident- 
al and indefinite notices of ‘Timbuctoo, but nothing 
which added much to either its geography or his- 
tory, as known to the Europeans. He was told, 
among Other things which bear an air of great exag- 
geration,-—though his Aonsecy is not geenrally ques- 
tioned—that the king of the city which he calis ‘1 om- 
but, went to battle on one occasion at the head of se- 
veral hundred thousand warriors. 

Such, with the exception of some similar accounts 
gathered by the French settlers on the Senegal from 
Mandingo merchauts, was the amount of the know- 
ledge of this celebrated emporiam which reached 
the learned men of Christendom during the last three 
centuries. ‘he most important addition made to 
this knowledge in modern times is derived from a 
work on Morocco, Suse and Timbuctoo, by Mr. 
Jackson, an intelligent Englishman, who resided in 
the Barbary States some fifteen years, and whose 
descriptions, though to a considerable extent found- 
ed on reports of travelling merchants, have been com- 
monly cited as quite faithful and correct. We shall 
probably have occasion to refer to all these works 
hereafter. But it is time toreturn toCaillie. ‘The 
traveller’s first impressions, on coming in sight of 
the city, we shall give inhisown language. He says 
he was at first transported with inexpressible delight, 
but, 


‘Recovered from my enthusiasm, I found that 
the spectacle before me did not come upto my ex- 
pectations: [ had formed an entirely difereat con- 
ception of the size and splendour of the place. It 
shows, to the first glance of the approaching travel- 
ler, nothing but a medley of ill-constructed houses of 
earth, withDoundless environs of moving sand, of a 
colour between yellow and white, and of exceeding 
dryness. The sky, at the horizon, is of a pale red; 
every thing in natare is gloomy; silence reigns su- 
preme; not the voice of a single bird breaks it for a 
moment. Yet is there something indescribably im- 
posing in the sight of a great city thus erected in the 
heart of the desert, nof can we help admiring the 
enterprise of its founders.’—Vol. If. p. 501. 

We will not stay to remark at length in this place 
upon the extravagant notions which have been 
cherished of the magnificence of the city thus unce- 
remoniously reduced to its true proportions; nor 
upon the tendency which the very honesty of Caillie 
has had to bring him into ill favour with those fond 
Supporters of the ancient theory that even in this 
time prefer the authority of the Arab writer ‘of un- 
assailed veracity,’ who ealls it ‘the largest city which 
God ever created.’ Caillie says,—upon going 
out to reconnoitre, the morning alter his arrival: 

‘I found it neither so large nor so populous as I 
expected. Its commerce is much less considerable 
than has been believed; nor is there to be seen there, 
as at Jenne, an immense concourse of strangers from 
all parts of Soudan. I met in the streets of Tim- 
buctoo, only camels from Cabra, laden with goods 


brought down the river,—here and there groups of 
the inhabitants seated on mats and conversing toge~ 
ther,—and a large number of Moors sleeping in sun- 
shine before the doors of their own houses. In a 
word, everything was full of the deepest sadness,’— 
Vol. IL. pp. 302, 303, 


The goods exposed for sale at Timbuctoo are — 


chiefly such are brought in from Jenne, and by the 
caravans from the north. Among them are coral, 
amber, tobacco, paper, cloths, muskets and elephants 
teeth. The Moors who constitute the transient part 
of the population, engage actively in commerce, and 
soon get rich, when most of themreturn to theirown 
countries, ‘Those who remain generally occupy the 
best houses inthe city. ‘They act as consignees for 
the merchants of the Barbary States, and as con- 
signees for those of Jenne, and various other parts 
of the interior beyond. All the salt of the mines 
Toudeyui,—two or three days’ journey north-east 
of the city,—is also brought hither ‘on the backs of 
camels, ‘Those Moors who pass through Timbuc- 
too for places further south, generally tarry here 
some six or eight montis. Slaves are another article 
of merchandize, and are not unfrequently sent off to 
Tripoli, Morocco, and other parts of the coast, 
though never with their own Consent; forat Timbuc- 
too they are remarkably well fed and clothed, and 
but rarely abiised, “They are obliged,’ says Caillie , 
‘to practice religious ceremonies,’—maaning Ma - 
hometan, no doubt, —‘ce qu’ils font tres exactement.’ 
From the Moors, our traveller, still wearing his dis- 
guise, rectived many very gratifying attentions, 

‘ Being at the mosque, a Moor approached me 
with a grave air, and, without addressing me, put 
into the pocket of my coussade, a handful of cowries, 
the money of the country. He then retreated so 
hastily as to allow me no time tothank him. I was 
much surprised by this delicate mode of bestowing 
alms,~—Vol. LU. p. 311. 

These people of course treated him as an Arab; 
and as Arabs are constantly visiting the city with 
almost every caravan, instead of being scrutinized as 
a curiosity, he was rather regarded with easy indul- 
gence, as a fellow believer, wandering in pursuit of 
his native land. 

The surrounding territory farniskes no article of 
importance for the use of the city, excepting salt. 
Not even fige-wood can be found nearer than Cabra, 
from five to eight miles distant, on the Niger; and 
water is regularly sold inthe market. All the pro- 
visions, including millet, rice, vegetable butter, (of 
the butter-tree, ) honey, pimento, onions, nuts, dried 
fish, confections, Xc., are supplied by the merchants 
of Jenne, in exchange for the foreign staples and 
the salt of ‘Timbuctoo. 


We have not space to notice this article further. 
There are several others of deep interest in the Re- 
view, that we shall take occasion to speak of hereaf- 
ter. Among them is a very able paper on Nullifi- 


‘cation, that should be read With close attention by 


every lover of the Union. 


The London Morning Herald ofthe third .In 
contian an interesting account of the departure of Ge- 
nera] Chasse for France. It is from the Brussels 
correspondent of that paper:— 

The day being known, says the writer, when 
Gen. Chasse was to have set out, in company with 
the French, a prisoner to Paris, a vast crowd of the 
Antwerpeaus was assembled on the banks of the 
Scheldt, on which a considerable number of boats 
had been already congregated, 


Athalf past eight o’clock, 20 lancers of the 5th © 


squadron of the 4th regiment of Chasseurs, under 


the command of a sub-lieutenant, were: stationed in ~ 
order of battle near the point of debarkation, At ~ 


twelve four vehicles were seen to take the right 
bank, and a little afierwards a vessel left the bank.— 
In the fore part were placed some Duich officers of 
all degrees, and marines; in the middle were supe- 
rior otlicers, and at the side of General Chasse was 
the Staff Chicf of Battalion. The spectators pressed 
towards the river. The sub-oflicers disembarked; a 
colonel of Dutch infantry, supported on the arm ofa 
sub-officer, followed; next came Commandant Koop- 
man, carrying the ensigns of his rank, his sword 
richly mounted; he look imposing by his fine coun- 
tenance and martial air. : 

Then came out in succession Colonel De Boer, 
the general’s aide-de-camp, who was not wounded, 
although it was said his arm had been amputated; 
Staff Major Beaumann, Lieutenant of Marines 
Meersman, two captains of infantry and one of ar- 
tillery; lastly, General Chasse stepped on shore.— 
He was decorated with the insignia of the Order of 
William and other symbols of his rank, and carrying 
his sword. He was supported by two lieutenants, 
who assisted him in walking; his countenance ap- 
peared a little altered, and bore the marks by no 
means of severity, but, on the contrary, of a certain 
security, and his eye was still animated. ‘The mo- 
ment he set his foot on the bank the whole of the 
spectators uncovered, and each person attempted to 
get as near as possible to his person. The Lancers 
were quite unable to keep off the throng. 

The Harpers, of New York, have just published 
a work of deep interest and great value, ‘*Taylor’s 
History of Ireland, with additions by William 
Sampson, Esq. of New York. ‘*The whole is em- 


braced in two volumes of their Family Library. The 
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work is divided into six periods of unequal duration. 

The first contains the formation of the English con- 

nection, and includes the time from Strongbows inva: 

Sion, to the death of Henry II. The second period 

is occupied by the Baronial Wars, which deterio- 
rated the English interest until the sovereignty was 
merely nominal, and spreads over all the reigns be- 
tween Henry II. and Henry VIII. The third com- 
mences with the accession of the latter monarch, 
and embraces the detail of the struggle for re-esta- 
blishing and extending the English supremacy, which 
was completed by Elizabeth and James I. The 
fourth is occupied by the great civil war of 1641, and 
its various revolutions, until the passing of the act 
of settlement. The fifth contains the wars between 
James II. and his son-in-law William, until the res- 
toration of tranquillity by the treaty of Limerick; and 
the sixth brings the history down to the act of Union, 
at the commencement of the present century. This 
publication must prove deeply interesting to every 
reader, but especially:so to Irishmen and their des- 
cendants. It gives a large portion of the history of 
a people who are proverbial for their warmth of 
heart, devotedness to liberty, and generosity of clia- 
racter. At this moment, too, when a powerful ef- 
fort is about tobe made to dissolve the union, this 
work may be read with no common interest. The 
conclusion by Mr. Sampson is especially touching 
and eloquent. 


We understand, that owing to the continued in- 
disposition of Mr. Howard, and the necessary scenic 
arrangements, the new national musical drama, writ- 
ten by our fellow townsman, Alexander Turnbull, 
which was to have been produced on the 22d inst. at 
the Arch street Theatre, will not be performed until 
the 4th of March next; when the Managers, in a 
truly American spirit, intend to produce it in a style 
worthy of the name it bears. A Prologue, written 
by a distinguished member of our Bar, will be spoken 
on the occasion. 


Our townsman, Mr. J. R. Scott, returned on 
Monday evening from Baltimore, after a highly suc- 
cessful engagement at the Holliday Street Theatre 
of that city. Mr. Scott is about to proceed to Bos- 
tou, where he has always beena favourite, and where 
a warm welcome awaits him. 


O. P. Q.—The Philadelphia Gazette states on 
the authority of a London letter, that the O. P. Q. 
letters are written by a youth of the name of Loudon 


. —a-son of J. Loadon, Esq. The writer, be he 


who he may, although his statements are frequently 
of the most exaggerated complexion, is no mental 
imbecile. His first letters on the French Revolution 
were particularly eloquent and interesting. 


Fanny Kemble had an excellent benefit at the Park 
Theatre on Monday evening. Francis the First was 


_ to be produced, for the first time in this country, 
Nast evening—Mr. Kemble to sustain the principal | 
_ character. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

We are indebted to a friend for a catalogue of the 
officers and students for 1833 of the University of 
Pennsylvania, an institution that deservedly ranks 
high among the colleges of this country. ‘The Rev. 
William H. De Lancey, D. D., is Provost of the 


- University—and Robert Adrain, LL. D., Vice Pro- 


vost. 

In the Faculty of Arts, the Rev. W. H. De Lan- 
cey is Professor of Moral Philosophy—Dr. Adrain, 
Professor of Mathematics—Rev. S, B. Wylie, Pro- 
fessor of the Hebrew, Greek, and Latin Languages 
—Alex. Dallas Bache, A. M., Professor of Natural 
Philosophy and Chemistry—Henry Reed, A. M., 
Assistant Professor of Moral Philosophy, having 
eharge of the Department of English Literature— 


Rev. C. F. Cruse, Assistant Professor—Aug. De [| 


Valville, Instructor in French—Augastus Willis, 
in Spanish—H. Bokem in German—Frederick Dick, 
Janitor. 

In the Academical Department, the Rev. S. W. 
Crawford, A. M., is Principal Teacher, of Classics 
—Thomas M‘Adam, Teacher-of English—Theo- 
philus B. Wylie, A. B., and William Alexander, 
A. B., Assistants in the Classics—T. M‘Adam, Jr. 
Assistant in the English School. 

In the Faculty of Medicine, P. S. Physick, M. 
D., is Emeritus Professor of Surgery and Anatomy 
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John Redman Coxe, M. D., Materia Medica=N. 
Chapman, Institutes and Practice of Medicine—T. 
C. James, Midwifery—Robert Hare, Chemistry— 
William Gibson, Surgery—W. C. HornerJAnatomy 
—W. P. Dewees, Adjunct of Midwifery—Samuel 
Jackson, Adjunct of Physic and Clinical Practice of 
Medicine—W. C. Horner, Dean of the Faculty—J. 
B. Truet, Janitor. 

In the Department of Arts for 1832 and 1833, the 
number of Senior Sophisters is given as 26—Junior 
Sophisters, 23—Sophomores, 27—Freshmen, 24— 
aggregate, 105. In the Medical Class for the same 
period, the names of 368 students are enumerated. 
We need not remark, in conclusion, that the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania never enjoyed a higher re- 
putation than at the present time. It is perhaps the 
first school of education, medical and collegiate, in 
this conntry. 


The Quebec Gazette of the 4th inst. states, there 
is no doubt that cases of malignant cholera, of which 
two or three proved fatal, occurred in Montreal the 
previous week. The same paper says: **There have 
been some suspicious symptoms at Quebec in one or 
two instances, but nothing decisive, - 


The two volumes recently published by Messrs. 
Carey & Hart, entitled ‘the Outlaw’s Bride and other 
Tales,’’ have been much and deservedly praised in 
the newspapers. The Charleston Courier says of 
them:—‘‘ In these volumes, something may be found 
to gratify almost every variety of taste—romance, with 
its mystic horrors—scenes of fictitious wo, that call 
the tear of sympathy from its crystal fount—and broad 
humour that provokes to downright laughter, all con- 
tribute tointerest andamuse. ‘The eccentric Hogg, 
known by the name of ‘the Ettrick Shepherd,’ has 
furnished in * Seeking the Houdy,’ quite a charac- 
teristic tale, reviving therecollection of those ‘ by- 
gone days,’ when the ‘midwives’ of Scotland and 
their ‘kimmers’ gathered in merry groups, and in- 
dulged their exhaustless store of stories and gossip.” 


‘Mr. Wallack played Martin Heywood and Don 
Felix for his benefit, at the Charleston Theatre, on 
the evening of the 13th inst. 


Miss Kemble’s tragedy, Francis the First, went 
off very happily at the Park Theatre on Tuesday 
evening. At the fall of the curtain it was announced 
for repetition on Thursday. 


The system of Instruction of the Blind, which has 
been introduced by Mr. Friedlander, deserves the 
most cordial support. The testimonials of ability, 
which this gentleman brings from abroad, as well as 
the exhibitions of his industry and skill which have 
been already made, should entitle him to general 
support and acceptance. - 

The Washington (Pa.) Examiner of the sixteenth 
inst. makes this statement: ‘*We have a story in cir- 
culation bere, that the men in confinement in the 
jail at Wheeling, on suspicion of robbing the bank 
at that place last fall of some 60 or 70,000 dollars, 
have within a few days been released, on their re- 
turning about 26,000 dollars of the money stolen 
from the bank, and on which the robbers were al- 
lowed t2 retain 10 per cent. besides the balance, be- 
tween 30 and 40,000 more. As part of the bargain,» 
it is stated that an obligation was entered into on bes 
hajf of the bank, that the robbers should not be pro- 
secuted, They are now actually at large, to depredate 
wherever else they may. Are these things so? At 
all events, they are believed, and are very much 
spoken of here. We think an explanation on the 
subject is due as well to an indignant public as to 
those whoare in the management of the bank.” 


A traveller, a few years since, on his return from 
the state of Ohio, where he had been to purchase a 
farm in that ‘land of milk and honey,’ gave this ac- 
count of the state of its promise: ‘ Sir as[ was driv- 
ing my team, I observed a hat in the path, I reached 
my whip stick to take it up from the mud.’ * What 
are you doing with my hat?’ cried a voice under it. 
I soon discovered under the chapeau a brother emi- 
grant up tohis head in mire. ‘ Pray, let me help 
you sasd 1, “Thank you, said the 
traveller, ‘I have got a good long legged horse under 
me, who has atte Yeh through worse sloughs than 
this: I am only stopping to breathe my nag, as this is 


‘me, that it may be kept in your museum, a much 


SELECTIONS. 


A DAY WITH SIR WALTER SCOTT, 


A year or two before Sir Walter (he was then 
Mr. Scott) publicly declared himself the author of 
the Waverly novels, 1 had the good fortune to spend 
a large portion of one day in his company at Jed- | 
burgh. In the forenoon some youngsters and I went | 
along with him to call on a gentleman, who resided 
in an ancient mansion, where the unfortunate Queen 
of Scots, Mary Stuart, once lay sick for several days; 
and where also were to be seen some very interesting | 
antiquities. Scott was a stranger to hiss whom we 
were to visit, and who was represented to be a per- 
son of the finest character, but who, for years, had | 
been weighed down by sore bereavements, avoiding 
all society save that of his own househola. Aware, 
however, that Scott was in the neighbourhood, he 
invited him and his friends to visit the chamber that 
had been consecrated by royalty, and the relics there 
deposited. 
As we ascended the stone stairs that led to the 
principal apartments of the ancient edifice, l remem- 
ber that the poet simply but touchingly pronounced 
these words, ‘* Poor thing, Mary trod these!” And 
when we were in the small and dingy chamber where 
she had lain sick, he, as I thought, well sustained 
the part that became the sensible but high-souled au- 
thor of the Abbot. Among the antiquities shown, 
there was Claverhouse’s pistol, which had been found 
in his grasp on the field of Killicrankie. I narrowly 
watched the Great Unknown, as he critically inspect- 
ed the weapon that had been handled on many a dire 
oceason by the chivalrous aud bloody Clavering.— 
When he returned it to the owner, he said some- 
thing studiedly general about the oppressor and his 
victims. But this assumed equanimity was broken 
by the gentleman again handing it back, and adding, 
as it seemed, on a second thought:—** Let me beg, 
Mr. Scott, that you will accept of this pistol from 


fitter place than this for it.” ‘* No, by no means,” 
was the answer: “no doubt I pretend to be a bit of 
an antiquarian, but I hate to be like a beggar.” Up- 
on this, the other party repeated his desire, and said, 
‘It is you who should be the custos ef Claverhouse’s 
pistol, and you will oblige me by accepting it.”—- 
*¢ Well, then,” Scott replied, whilst his visage be- 
trayed conviction, and it might be pride, ‘1 do ac- 
cept of your precious gift, but only on this condition, 
that you will at an early date come and spend with 
me at Abbotsford a fortnight, and see whatever | 
have that is worthy to be seen.” ‘The invitation was 
sometime afterwards accepted. 

After we took our leave, Scott said in his charm- 
ing manner, ** However much 1 may think of old 
swords, pistols, and the like, I would rather lose 
all that | have of the kind, than an opportunity of 
doing a good turn, that may be highly serviceable 
to such a rare man, as I understand that gentleman 
to be: and who knows but] may be the means of 
weaning him from his brooding melancholy?” 

When we dined, our hostess informed Scott of the 
narrow escape of a young lady in the neighborhood, 
who had been pursued by an angry bull, and who had 
not yet recovered from a serious illness brought on 
through her terrible fright. ‘*And wad ye believe 
it? added she, ‘ther hair has already grown gray, 
and it is thought will become white in another week, 
if it gangs on as ithas done.” ‘This aroused the then 
Great Unknown, and led him into a train of dis- 
course, and to narrate a series of anecdotes in his 
most felicitous style. Probably he was the most 
entertaining and instructive man in his conversation 
that was ever listened to. It was plain, free, and 
without parade; but apt, rich, and infinitely diversi- 
fied: abounding with remarkable knowledge, sur- 
passing wisdom, and benevolence. ‘The soundness 
of his yadgment, or of his common sense, was so pre- 
dominating, and there was in all his views such a 
manliness, such a breadth, strength, and wealth, as 
to render him positively mighty. So that in his 
loftiest romancings, there was weighty, sober think- 
ing. In truth, his whole history, public, private, 
and literary, was one unvaried paraphrase, one bright 
illustration of the man. He was the chieftain of all 
Scotland—the chief of men. 

It has often been said that Scott’s ordinary dis- 
course was of the same order as the best parts of his 
tales. ‘Ihe fact is, though the doctrines and princi- 
ples he profusely laid down were the most familiar, 
he garnished them with such a variety of affecting 
and faithful pictures of real life, in the shape of 
anecdotes and illustrations, that the plainest trath 
was personified, and made to live in one’s recollec- 
tion: it was presented not only as it was, but its fea- 
tures were seen in their most striking character by 
his most admirable disposition of an appropriate, 
luminous, and imposing drapery. 

I remember a considerable portion of his conver- 
sation on the day I met him at Jedburg, and now 
attempt to give it, though it must fall short of his 
style, through the fallaciousness of my memory, thre 
dullness of my conceptions, and a much less happy 
phraseology. Nevertheless, if I ean convey anything 
like an image of him in his familiar hours, it will 
fully support the testimony I have borne to his cha- 
racter. At the outset, however, let those who never 
saw him, figure a man unambitious in his dress and 
hearing, with shaggy, heavy brows, and fleshy cheeks; 
with a countenance where dwelt, in his most ab- 
stracted moments, a quiet expression of benevolence, 
which, when he spoke, awakened into the most pow- 


the firmest footing I have found in fifty miles.’ 


erful and variéd effect: the very movements of his 


brow being in unison with the tide of sentiments 
that passed from him. Let them imagine a voice 
bearing a burr, that added a characteristic energy 
to his language, and then listen to his discourse it- 
self, which promised to be best when thus intro- 
duced—“‘that puts me in mind of a curious story.” 
~ On hearing the account of the young lady’s escape 
from the terrible bull, and the effects of her alarm, 
he said, “I can readily credit that one’s hair may, 
through a dreadful fright, grow gray, and ‘that too, 
as we read in romances, in one brief bour. But 
speaking of a mischievous bull, puts me in mind of 
a similar case, which I myself witnessed, many years 
ago, in Edinburgh. 1 was proceeding trom the old 
to the new town, by the earthen mound, at the head 
of which I was led for a few minutes to look ata 
bull that had got into an enclosure there, after the 
unmerciful butcher lads had driven it fairly mad. 
The crowd that gathered on the outside of the fence 
increased the brute’s fierceness. At last they began 
to cast ropes over its horns and uround its neck, 
thereby to pull it to a strong hold, that it might be 
slain in the place where it was, which drove it to its 
utmost desperate fury. Its eyes now glared made 
ness, there were handfuls of foam flying from its 
mouth, with its fore feet it pawed the ground, throw- 
ing lumps ef earth as high as the adjoining houses, 
and it bellowed so as to make one quake. It was 
any thing but an agreeable sight, so | moved away 
homewards. But before I got to the foot of the 
mound, an alarming shout caused me to look back, 
when I perceived the animal at no great distance 
behind me, coming on with all its rage. I had just 
time to spring to the top of the wali that lined the 
footpath, and to behold its future progress. 

** | shudder to this hour when I think of what im- 
mediately I saw. Among the people that were near 
me and in jeopardy, was a young lady, and as you 
have said, she wore ared muntle, which is a very of- 
fensive colour to many of the brute creation. As I 
did, she also made for the wall, but had neither time 
nor strength to gain its top, ere the infuriated animal 
prove towards her. She turned her back however, 
to the inaccessible eminence, as if to see the full ex- 
tent of her fate, and then stood as nailed to it, save 
only her arms, which she threw aloftin her despair, 
which would indeed have been as fragile in defence 
as arotten reed. Her tender body would have been 
nothing against a force that could have broken bars 
of brass, and horns that might have transfixed an ani- 
mal of its own size. As I have said, directly towards 
the unprotected young lady the bull drove forward; 
with intense eye he came on, he mistcok his mark 
not an inch; for, as the multitude behind him yelled 
their horror, he dashed with prodigious strength and 
madness against her. 

** Was it not a miracle that the dear young woman 
escaped unhurt and untouched? Yet it is true; for 
the terific animal struck at her so accurately, that a 
horn smote the dead wall on either hand, thus em- 
bracing, buat fortheirgreat length, shielding herper- 
son from even the slighest damage. ut the staunch 
wall withstood the tremendous thrust, and sent back 
with rebounding force, to a great distance, the huge 
and terrible brute, throwing him prostrate, never to 
rise again; for numberless weapons were plunged 
into him before he had time to recover from the re- 
coil. Whether the lady’s hair changed colour I 
never heard; but some wonderful alteration might 
well be conceived to testify the extent of her petri- 
fied despair. 

‘*T remember another story about a bull chase, 
and the catastrophe that befel my friend the Laird of 
, as described to me, by himself. The ereatare 
was a favourite, which he intended to exhibit ata 
competition of eattle, and which had a character for 
remarkable docility and good nature; attributes whieh 
the laird proclaimed, that all who meant to breed a 
fine dairy stock might be apprized’ where an excel- 
lent parentage was to be found. For every dairyman 
knows the value ofa kindly tempered cow, not only 
as regards guiding and handling, but in the article 
of milk. Among the Dunlop cheese-makers, it is a 
beautiful sight that of the milk-maid, when the milk- 
ing hour comes, standing at the gute of the enclosure 
where the herd are grazing, and ruminating, and en- 
ticing them home to her, by merely chanting —‘Pret- 
ty ladies! pretty ladies!’ As they approach her, 
she has a name for each, and a liking, according to 
their several merits, whilst they court her approba- 
tion, by submitting to the hand that is held out — 
The laird had been among the eattle on the oceasion 
referred to, and was returning from them, at a space 
suited to his bandy legs and rotund corpus, when he 
was advertised of something extraordinary being in 
the wind, by a crooning at no great distayee behind. 
This was no other than the voice of his favourite 
bull making decidedly toaddress him. * Naebody 
can tell,’ said the laird, * what crotchet a bull beast 
may tak’ into his head in the dog days;’ so he hob- 
bled off the best way that he could to a stone fence 
which was at hand. 

‘* Breathless, he gained the dyke, and attermpted to 
clear it ata vault. But it was vain without the aid 
of science, therefore he had to lay hold of the top 
with his hands, and endeavour to arrive at a proper 
pitch of elasticity ere he could accomplish the feat. 
This he hoped for through the subservience-of his 
legs; Springing upand dropping down his body, thus 
to progress in his practice. But alas! the animal, 
just at the critical point of time when the laird eja- 
culated, ‘ Here for it!? unceremoniously lent him 
a hearty slap behind; which impetus so much sur- 
passed the worthy man’s expectations and arrange- 
ments, that it drove him heels over head to the sate 
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side of the fence, into an ugly pond of stagnant wa- 
ter. On hearing the laid relate this story, I said it 
wasa mercy that his bull had so considerately watched 
the moment when heicould advantageously volunteer 
his rough aid. Bat he would not admit that there 
was any kindness or discretion in such a coarse cus- 
tomer, for that he felt the attack for many a long 
day, which was less than agreeable. I next presumed 
that the docile creature had not by this one misdeed 
entirely forfeited his master’s good will. And the 
cholevic man answered, ‘1 dociled him; for as soon 
as I was able to hirple hame, I took my rifle and shot 
him as dead asa door nail, to teach him manners, 
and that nane o’ his gets might be casten up to me 
afterwards,’ ”” 

rarvel,” quoth our hostess, ‘how you can 
carry in your head a’ the stories ye write and tell, 
Mr. Scott. Ye’re an unco man.” ‘* My dear ma- 
dam,” answered he, hardly know what it ts to 
let any thing slip that have once fairly got hold of. 
<¢T weel believe it,” she again said, ‘* but ye have na 
told whither the laird’s hair was affected by his 
fright.” “ Why, I believe, it continued as it had 
been for many years, which was white; but,” pro- 
ceeded he, “Vi tell you a curious story abouta 
fright I myself got, that may convey some informa- 
tion regarding the sympathies of one’s hair with the 
affections of the mind. 

‘It happened several years ago, when I was tra- 
versing the Highlands, along with a much beloved, 
but now departed friend; one of the true men of the 
old school; one who was rich in classical and legend- 
ary lore, but still more in sterling moral virtues.— 
For it has been my lot to possess friends and com- 
panious from whom L was ever gaining, till my store 
has become somewhat bulky. Alas! there are so 
many deserters from the corps by this time, who shall 
no more return, that I wish to cherish the persua- 
sion, that to be gone.and be with them, will be far 
better. My friend and I were among the thickly’ 
strewn mountains and ragged recks of the wildest 
branch of the Highlands, where there is a remark- 
able natural ravine, which we visited and explored 


It is, rather than a ravine, a fearful pit or dungeon, 
descending deep among the yawning rocks. Itisas 


if a voleano had boiled there, but in course of time 
spouted out all its lava, forming strange adjacent 
peaks all aronud; thus leaving the furnace or crater 
dry and empty. It is a terrific throat wide open, on 
the very edge of whic one may stand and look down 
to the very bottom. 

‘There isa mode of descent into its depths which 
Visiters may command. ‘This is by means of rope 
and windlass, as it were into a coul pit, which are 
fixed and worked from a prominent brow of the 
highest frowning peak. ‘To the main rope a machine 
is attached, called a cradle, by four shorter cords, that 
tie to its distinct corners. He that descends takes 
his stand or seat in the cradle, within the stretch of 
the four diverging cords that meet above his head,— 
A rough old Highlander presided at the windlass, 
who appointed my friend first to go dowa. Ere the 
cradle came up for me again, a presentiment of some 
horrid accident about to happen to one of us began to 
take hold of my nature, and | could not resist enquir- 
ing ifall was right with my friend below. ‘ Hoo, 
surely,’ was the answer. ‘And the eradle will be for 
you in a minute; ye are as heavy as twa 0’ him.’ ‘Is 
the rope frail?’ ‘No very rotten ava; the last ane was 
rottener afore it brak, an’ let a man fa’,’? was the 
alarming reply. , ‘Was he killed say you?’ ‘Killed! 
though he had had a hundred lives, he wad hae been 
killed; he was smashed “to pieces down oa yonder 
jagged rock,’ quoth the hard-hearted Celt, I now 
examined the rope, aod it appeared much worn, and 
to be old. ‘How old is it?? inquired I: * Just five 
yearsauld; the last was a month aulder afore it brak,’ 
was his next piece of tantalizing information. With 
some irritation of manner I put it to him why a new 
one had not been provided before any risk could at- 
tend a descent; and to make things worse, be provok- 
ingly announced, ‘We are to get a new aue the morn; 
ye’ll likey be the’last to try the auld,? 

“But already the cradle waited for me to step into 
it; [ could not disappoint my companion by vot doing 
as be did; and ashamed to seem to hesitate before the 
hardy Highlander, at once | took my seat. It was 
perhaps to eneourage me, that he said, as he let me 
off, ‘A far heavier man than you gaed down yester- 
day.*) ‘Then he strained the rope,’ cried 1; but it 
was [00 late to return, and after all I got down safe. 
The sun shone brightly, and made every intricacy, 
even in the deep crater, clear and open to the eye. 
The floor might allow a hundred and fifty people to 
sand on it:t once and consists of a fine sand that 
sparkles with pebbles, which have dropt from the 
surrounding and impending rocks. The face of these 
rocks is also gemmed by thousands of the same sort, 
that glittered beautifully to the sunbeam; all which 
has naturally suggested the idea of a work of en- 
chantmen|, fer itis called the Fairy’s Palace. 


But | confess, though a palace, it had few attrac | 


tions for me: for besides the disheartenings the 
Highlander filled me with, ere my descent, my 
friend, now that Iwas down, though without any 
iwischievous intent, crowned my fears, by giving, 
with startling effect, the following narrative. 
young man once ascended from this, but when he 
came to the top, he incautiously stood bolt upright in 
the cradle, and then a moment ere it was landed, 
being impatient to get out of it, he made an adven- 
turous leap for the breast of the rock. But the 
eradle being still pendant in the air, without a stay, 
fled pos on the impulse of his spring, and-feariul 
to think, let him fall between it and the landing | 
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place.’ ‘Horrible! most horrible!’ was my natural 
exclamation. ‘but,’ continued my friend, ‘keep ye 
your seat in the cradle till it be firmly landed on the 
rock, and allwill be safe. He ascended, and I pre- 
pared to follow. : 

“I thought of the young man’s leap and fall; I 
figured to myself the spot where he alighted, and 
the rebound he made when he met the ground, never 
more to rise. Andasi took my seat, my limbs 
smote one another, and my teeth chattered with ter- 
ror. WhenI had descended I kept my eyes bent 
downwards, and_was encouraged the nearer I got 
to the bottom. But en my ascent, though [look- 
ed all the while upwards, I was tremblingly alive to 
the fact, that I was ever getting into higher danger. 
I held the spread cords as with the gripe of death, 
never moving my eyes from the blackened creaking 
main rope. ‘There! there it goes!’ I gasped the 
words: for did I not first see one ply of the triple- 
twisted line snap asunder as it happened to touch a 
pointed piece of granite? And when once cut and 
liberated, did the ply not untwist and curl away from 
its coils? Did not see another ply immediately 
follow in the same manner, leaving my life to the 
last brittle thread, which also began to grow atten- 
uated, and to draw so fine, that it could not long 
have borne its own weight? I was speechless: the 
world whirled around, L became sightless, and when 
within one short foot of being landed, I fell!—I fell 
into the grasp of my friend, who seeing me about to 
tumble out of the cradle from stupor, opportunely 
snatched and swung me, cradle and all, upon the 
rock. When strength returned, I ran from the edge 
of the precipice, still in the utmost trepidation, 
shaking feartully, and giving unintelligible utterance 
to the agony of my awe-struck soul. And if my 
hair did not undergo an immediate change of colour, 
1 was not without such an apprehension: for certainly 
it stood on end during my asceut from the floor of 
the Fairy’s Palace.” 

Thus the mighty minstrel—the matchess enchanter 
went on, with anecdote growing out of anecdote, till 
he wraptvall that heard him in the greatest delight 
and wonder. G. A. 


BANDITTI AND ROBBERS. 

The following from Mr. MacFarlane’s ‘ Lives 
and Exploits of Banditti and Robbers,” re-published 
in Waldie’s Select Circulating Library, relates to 
a band of robbers in Italy who were called Varda- 
relli: 

Joseph Bonaparte once went through their moun- 
tain pass to visit the provinces of his kingdom, situat- 
ed beyond them. An immense force went with him, 
yet the robbers were heard to say afterwards, ‘that 
had they known of the movement in time, they would 
have reinforeed their troop with some other bands 
from the mountains of Basilicata and Calabria; 
pounced upon the king, and, God willing, carried 
him off, through the provinces just named, to Sicily, 
to King Ferdinand and the English. ‘This might 
have been a mere bravado. ‘The execution of such 
a plan would have been a splendid episode in the 
annals of brigandism, — 

It is to be remarked, that at this time the French 
confidently asserted, that the brigands here, as well 
as in Calabria, were protected and subsidised by the 
British government, and that the robber chiefs at the 
Ponte di Bovino were in possession of commissions 
signed by George IIL. 

Joachim Murat, who succeeded his brother-in- 
law, whom Napoleon chose to transfer to Spain, was 
aman of more energy than Joseph, and with infi- 
nitely less talent contrived to render his government 
more popular, and indeed better than his immediate 
predecessor’s. He set to work vigorously against 
the robbers, whose party was weakened as his gained 
strength, and as the nation et large gradually be- 
lieved that the dominion of the French was this time 
to be an enduring one, and began to forget old Fer- 
dinand, 

The excursions of the robbers were checked or 
limited; they eould no longer range whole provinces, 
but at the Ponte di Bovino they were almost inex- 
pugnable; and such were the advantages of the po- 
sition, and the talents of the leaders of the band, 
that they continued to levy occasional contributions, 
and to elude all the vigilance of the numerous gens- 
Warmerie and police scattered over the country.— 
At limes, when they had not been heard of for weeks 
—lormouths—they wouid suddenly intercept the go- 
vernment procaccio, or carry off a party of travellers 
(known by them to be people of substance, ) to their 
recesses in the mountains, where they would detain 
them until ransomed. ' 

An event of the latter kind I had described to me 
at the not distant town of Foggia, by the Marchesa 
——,a native of the place, and one of the heroines 
of her own tale. 

_ Amarriage in the family was to take place—an 
important marriage, which, it was determined from 
various considerations, should be celebrated at the 
capital,” Accordingly, after due preparation, every 
thing’was ready for departure:—bride and bride- 
groom, fathers and mothers, comparesand commares, 
brothers and sisters, cousins of both genders, rela- 
tions of all degrees, and friends—a formidable cara- 
van (numericaily speaking) of itself, set off one fine 
morning from Foggia, with a valorous escort of Nea- 
politan gens-d’armes. They crossed the open plain, 
they reached the Ponte di Bovino—the robbers had 
not been heard of for a long time—all was quiet!— 


The people atthe post-house, near the bridge, at 4 
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the mouth of the valley, gave the most satisfacto 
accountsand on the party went. They went as 
far as the most convenient spot for a robber’s attack, 
but no farther; for there the cries of ‘*/erma assas- 
sini,” *‘faccia in terra,” were heard; the mounted 
gens-d’armes turned their horses’ heads, and gallops 
ped off, and in the next minute the whole line of car- 
riages was surrounded by the brigands, with their 
long guns in their hands, and their knives in their 
belts. 

The general pratice of these robbers, when no 
more personal spoliation is contemplated, is to make 
their patients lie down on the ground, and then, 
while one set keep watch over them, with their guns’ 
double cocked and aimed at them, another set pro- 
ceed to rifle them. But now the sufferers were 
surrounded by a portion of the robbers, and marched 
up the hill’s side into the woods, where they waited 
until the ‘other gentlemen” had unpacked the car- 
riages, and brought up the valuables. ‘They then all 
set off together, and after a march, very fatiguing 
to the Foggia gentry—particularly to the’ poor ladies, 
they haited at a large, low hut, in the middle of a 
thick wood. They were forced into the hut, where 
they found agroup of women and children, and a 
rogue in the dress of a Capuchin friar, playing at 
cards with an old beldam. ‘There were two or three 
long benches in the hut, and on these, trembling and 
exhausted, the party sat down. Their apprehensions 
were of a very horrid natare, They expected some- 
thing worse than robbery and captivity; for many of 
the bauditti began to drink wine, and to honour 
the ladies of the party with their particular attention. 
My friend the Marchesa was a younger woman 
then than when 1 had the honour of her acquaint- 
ance; the bride was very handsome, and more than 
one of the bride’s maids were, at least, young. Just, 
however, as their alarm was reaching its most ex- 
quisite point, a noise was heard without the hut, and 
| to the sounds of Don Gaetano, Don Ignazio, two men, 
better attired, and of superior mien to the rest of 
the robbers, entered the hut—and all was silent! 
‘They were two of the chiefs. Encouraged by the 
more human aspect of these men, the husband of 
mine informant approached, them, and begged for 
protection for himself and party—the ladies joined 
in his entreaties. 

‘*You have nothing to fear, Signor Marchese,” 
said one of the chiefs, ** you are in the hands of gen- 
tlemen, the faithtul subjects of his Majesty Ferdi- 
nand LY. The Marchese expressed his satisfaction 
at the assurance, but begged he might be allowed to 
get outof such company, and continue his journey. 

‘¢ We know you, Signor Marchese,” said the chief, 
‘¢and that you can afford a good ransom. We must 
detain you here until one of your servants goes to 
Foggia, and returns with it to a place we shall ap- 

oint.”” 

. This, to say the least of it, was a very uncomfort- 
able prospeet.' ‘The day was declining—it was im- 
possible that the operations requiged by the robbers 
could be performed until the morrow, and“there was 
no appearance of a single bed; the hut smoked, and 
smelt unpleasantly of mutton, for the women had 
commenced roasting a ‘whole sheep, wool and all; 
in short, putting danger out of the question, and 
without calculating the number of ducats to be dis- 
bursed, it was a very uncomfortable prospect for the 
Marchese. He was feeling all this, when suddenly 
he was struck with the bronzed visage of a man he 
thought he had seen before somewhere. The Mar- 
chesa thought so too when told to look athim. As 
she looked, something like a tear came to the fel- 
low’s eyes; he threw his long gun in a corner, and, 
crossing the room, took the Marchesa’s hand, and 
respectiully kissed it. It was Gaetano, once their 
servant, a man to whom they had behaved with great 
kindness, years before, at Foggia. 

After a recognition, this robber took the eaptains 
aside, and talked to them with great earnestness. — 
His eloquence was affective. A minute or two after, 
the chiefs told the Marehese that he and his com. 
panions might continue their journey, after leaving 
in addition'to what bad been taken from the carriages 
the property they had about them. “There was a 
litthee murmuring among the robbers; but it was the 
will of the chiefs that so itshould be! Their voices 
soon imposed silence. ‘The gentlemen and ladies, 
‘glad to be off instantly at any cost, began emptying 
their pockets, and unburdening themselves of every 
thing, save essential clothing, under the eyes of the | 
banditti, who contented themselves by passing their | 
hands over their persons, to feel if nothing were 
concealed—just as the custom-house oflicer may do. 
The young bride, however, with all her fears, was 
very tenacious of a pretty pairof drop ear-rings.— 
An impatient, brutal robber, stretched out his braw- 
ney hand, and pulled at them, until she shrieked 
with pain. On seeing this indecorous deed, one of 
the chiefs, without saying a word, raised the butt- 
end of his musket. It descended with tremendous 
force on the ruffian’s arm, which instantly fell help- 
lessly by his side. It seemed broken by the blow. 

The fellow uttered a ery and a horrid oath, laid 
his other hand to the knife in’ his girdle; but he 
merely touehed it, and slunk away to the further end” 


ry | and indifferent to the scene of the empty carozze, and 


broken boxes, and scattered packing cases, they had 
just passed, and perfectly well understood, for such 
things were common in those days at the Ponte di 
Bovino, 

The postilionsand drivers were for the most part 
collected, after a little delay; the chiefs assured the 
company that, from the reputation of ‘*brava gente,” 
given to them by Gaetano, they were safe for the rest 
of their journey, and their return from Naples even; 
and La Signora Marchesa and spouse, bride, bride- 
groom, and all, set off as merrily as could be expect- 
ed, up the pass, towards Ariana, 


ADDRESS 
Written for the 22d of February, 1833, by Taomas 


Aveustus Wornrext, Esq,, author of the Mono- 
logue to Carroll. 


The days are past, when sages, heroes shone, 

When Wisdom, Valour, shook a Kingdom’s throne: 

They an Msgs Time has hallowed in their 
ame, 

And honour’d with the Pantheon of a name. 


Here in our peaceful city—in the hall,* 
Sacred to Freedom and the rights of all, 


Was heard a nation’s voice in that decree,t 
Which told the Western World she might be free. 


Here let the monumental marble rise, 

And point its lofty column to the skies; 

The “ cloud-capt” pile, like Egypt’s pyramid, 
To honour him whose form the earth has hid. 


The lofty and the mighty !—where is he? 

His country’s father, and who made us free? 
The more than Cincinnatus of the West! 

The greatest of the great, and still the best! 

The chief of nations—proud Columbia’s son— 
The ‘* first ia peace and war”—our Washington! 


Go!—ask the echo of the mould’ring cave, 
Where proud Potomac rolls his swelling wave; 
Which, as if conscious of the honour’d trust, 
More softly Bows, for fear to wake his dust. 


What though no marble pillar tell the spot? 
That which the heart sepulchreth, dieth not, 
Immortal spirit! born to deathless fame, 
Contederate nations venerate thy name! 

’Till through the earth thy spirit shall inspire 
The love of freedom, aad awake her fire! 


But not to us alone belongs the praise 

Of Liberty—it rose in other days: 

Rome Brutus had, and Greece Leonidas— 
Names more untading than the imag’d brass! 


Turn to the seven-hill’d city’s capitol— 

Behold a Brutus strike—a Cesar tall! 

Or to proud Utica, where Cato’s steel 

wg ips the heart which still disdained to 
nee]! 

Heroic valour, for their country’s laws—_ 

Heroic deaths, when she had Jost her cause! 


Turn to the classic shores of Salamis, 

Where the #igean waves ‘the Islands” kiss; 
Where Heav’n, as if to stamp her hate of kings, 
Accepted Freedom’s hallow’d offerings, 

And gave the Persian galleys to the seas; 

The lofty triumph thine—Themistocles! 


Oh, Marathon! thy glory still shall swell 
The breeze which echoed to the battle’s knell; 
W here Persia’s myriads died to swell the feast 
And festival of death—for bird and beast! 


Strange truth, but yet still trae!—what we revere, 
Vibrates im vain upon the tyrant’s ear: 
Marathon—Bannockburn—and Bunker Hill, 

Are lost upon the earth’s oppressors still: 

There Jet the oppressor and the oppress’d still see, 
The fate which Heav’n decrees and will deeree! 


And now to him, whom England’s outstretch’d arm 

Could not subdue, nor bend, nor yet disarm, 

We yield the off’ring of a grateful heart, 

In the warm numbers of the muse’s art; 

His name, the watchword, to the winds is giv’n, 

To all the oppress’d beneath the arch of Heav’n: 

*Till through the earth triamphant Freedom reigns, 

And frees the world from bondage and from chains: 

Long as the sun shall shine, or waters run, 

One name at least shall live—the name of WASH- 
INGTON! 

* The Hall of Independence. 

t+ The Declaration of Independence. 


Cinderella was delightfully played and sung on 
Wednesday evening, to an andience not so large as 
it ought to have been. Signora Pedrotti becomes 
more and more interesting and effective in her part. 
Fornasari gains in public favor at every fresh re- 
presentation. Ji Pirata will be given this even- 
ing, along with a grand patrivtic hymn in honour of 
the day; and also a duet between Miss Sterling on 


of the hut, feeling, perhaps, how irjudicious it would 
be to attempt avenging himself on a chief, and in. 


men devoted to him. 
The travellers then descended the hill, in matter 


on the road, along which two or three peasants alone 
were riding on asses, secure in their own poverty, 


the Piano, and Signor 


and: spirits much lighter than they had ascended it. : 
Their carriages were found wheze they had left them | public tribute to the memory of one whom their 


Rapetti on the Violin—ad 
mirable artists both. The music of // Pirata and 


trevor in their characters in that fine opera, are such 
that no addition would seem necessary. But it is 
well that the musical strangers should unite ina 


such.a place as that, where he was surrounded by tre merits of Signora Pedrotti and Signor Mon- 


test poet of the past century, Alfieri, celebrated 


> 
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From the Boston Daily Advertiser, Feb 18. 


REMARKABLE SUICIDE. 

‘Yesterday morning, about 8 o’clock, soon after 
the lad opened the store of Messrs. Samuel Brad- 
Jee & Son, No. 142 Washington street, he found in 
the first chamber, the bodies of Mr. John B. Carter, 
aged 23, and Miss Bradlee, aged 19, suspended by 
a silk handkerchief, from a rope which formerly 
supported a scale beam. ‘The bodies were cold, their 
hands clasped, and their faces and lips in contact. — 
‘They had stood facing each other, one upon two shop 
steps, the other upon a box placed in a chair. 

Mr. Carter and Miss Bradlee were engaged to be 
married to each other, with the approbation and con- 
sent of their several parents. Durng the autumn 
of 1831, Mr, C. who had long kept in the store of 
Mr. Bradlee, went to New-Orleans, to do business 
there, and Mr. B. having the misfortune to lose his 
son, his junior partner wrote to Mr. Carter, as his 
future son-in-law, that if his prospects were not very 
good, he would like to have him return to Boston, 
and assist him in his business, Mr. C. returned last 
autumn, and entered the store of Mr. B. according- 
ly. During the present winter, Mr. Bradlce pro- 
posed to sell out his stock to Mr. Carter; but no de- 
finite arrangement was concluded between them; 
owing to their not precisely agreeing upon the terms, 
although no unkind words or teelings resulted from 
the transaction. Mr. C. remarked to Mr. B. about 
this time, thatifhe did not purchase the stock, he 
should be married and go to New-Orleans to com- 
mence business. Mr. Bradlee remoustrated against 
his doing so, in consequence of the feeble health of 
his daughter, and expressed the same aversion that 
any father would, at having his daughter reside so far 
from home, and in an unhealthy climate. But no in- 
terruption of the kindest feelings towards each other 
were excited. At this time, also, Miss Bradlee ex- 
paessed to the father of Mr. Carter, that they pro- 
posed being married, and going to New-Orleans, 
when thelatter expressed his disapprobation of so 
doing, until his son should be established in business 
there. 

The last time they were seen together, previous to 
the discovery of their bodies, was when crossing 
Summer street, apparently to attend Trinity Church, 
where the family of Mr. C. attended public worship. 
No apprehension was felt on account of this absence 
from each other’s homes, as Miss B. not unfrequently 
visited and sometimes slept at the house of Mr. Car- 
ter’s father, aud it was thought Mr. C. might have 
remained at Mr. B.’s house. Mr. Carter stepped 
into the apothecary’s shop of Mr. Smith, two doors 
from Mr. Bradlee’s shop, about 6 o’clock on Sunday 
evening, but remained there but afew minutes. 

Four letters were left by them; two in Miss B’s. 
dressing room, one of which was written by herself 
—and two letters were in the room where their bo- 
dies were found. These letters were submitted to 
the coroner’s jury, but contained nothing which could 
throw any light on the transaction, except that the 
act was voluntary with both, and deliberately resolv- 
ed upon. They did not, (as indeed the case could not 
justity their so doing) convey the slightest reproach 
to their parents; but bade them adicu in terms like 
those of affectionate children upon their death bed. 

Miss Bradlee was of a mild, dutiful and affection- 
ate disposition, nor,so far as we can learn, of aroman- 
tic turn of mind. Mr. Carter was of a pleasant dispo- 
sition, honest and honourable in his dealings, but 
somewhat remarkable for eccentricity in his manners 
and conversation. ‘Their parents are among our best 
and most esteemed citizens, and the consternation 
which the strange calamity which has befallen them 
excited in this community was great in the extreme. 
Most of the forenoon, agreat crowd was assembled 
in front of the store where the coroner’s inquest was 
held, 

Mr. Bradlee has been singularly afflicted within 
a few years past. ‘Two summers since whilst his son, 
a fine boy of 12 years old, was taking an excursion 
with his mother in the country, the tire cf the wheel 
burst, as he was looking out of the stage-coach win- 
dow, struck him on the head and caused his death in 
afew hours. During the last summer, when Mr. B. 
was just recovering from a long and severe illness, 
he was called upon to part with his son, and partner 

in business. 

‘Che Atlas adds: A coroner’s jury was immediately 
summoned, and an inquest was held upon the bodies 
of the deceased, ‘Their verdict was that they came 
to their death by hanging themselves by the neck, 
by mutual agreement, 


Female Courage and Presence of Mixd.—A let- 
ter from a gentleman residing near Smithville, Bruns- 
wick county, N. C., published in the Fayettville 
Journal, relates the following interesting cireum- 
stance:—“‘A short time ago, in the vicinity of 
Smithville, a negro man (Joe, the property of old 
Captain Brown,) went to the house of Mr. Daniel 
Bennet, in his absence, with the intention of com- 
mitting an assault, Mrs. Bennet was in the house 
when he entered, and he made known his intentions 
to her. She immediately rose up, when he threw 
his arms around her; she, however, by her exertions, 
got rid of him for a moment, when he went to a 
large crack in the house to sce if any person was ap- 
proaching. While he was in this position, she seized 
u gun which was loaded with buckshot, and shot him 
dead on the spot. She immediately communicated 
to her neighburs what she had done. A Coroner’s 
Inquest was held, when she appeared before the Jury 
and swore that she had done the deed, and why she 
did it.” | 


A singular and distressing accident occurred in 
Salem on Tuesday afternoon last. An interesting 
aud sprightly little girl, aged 11 years, only daughter 
of Mr. Thomas H. Webb, in coming ous of a Cabi- 
net Manufactory, caught her cloak in the door, and 
it is supposed fell over the side of the stairs at the 
same moment. The cloak being fastened at the neck 
with a hook and eye, she was suspended by the neck, 
which was broken, and life instantly extinguished. 
No one was present at the time of the accident.— 
Springfield Reporter. : 

The gallant captain Harper, of his Majesty’s ship 
Wye, after having captured a small fishing schooner 
belonging to Neweastle, and got her safe into Digby, 
fearing that the crew would retake her, had her dis- 
mantled, by taking out her masts and unshipping her 
rudder. This operation with the assistance of his 
officers and crew, was performed in one hour and 
three quarters. When the schooner was droping 
astern of the ship, the officers, who weue looking at 
her over the railing of the quarter deck, and laugh- 
ing at her naked appearance, sneeringly asked one of 
the fishermen, if he thought the Yankees could strip 
a vessel so expertly. ‘The fisherman replied, he 
thought it had been done in a short time for them: 
but said he; I once assisted in taking three masts out 
of your frigate the Java, and we did it in just half 
the time. , 


The Governor has offered areward of $200 for the 
discover y and apprehension of the person or persons 
concerned in the murder of Esther Fisher, whose 
body was found in the river Schuylkill, near Spring- 
Mill, a few weeks since.—An individual was arrest- 
ed in Reading, last week, on suspicion of having had 
some agency in the transaction, but, after undergoing 
an examination, before a magistrate, no facts were 
disclosed which would justify his detention—He was 
accordinly discharged. 


A remarkable instance of the affection of the 
canine race, was witnessed in the recent shipwreck 
at Cohasset. A large dog belonging to Capt. Hol- 
land was in the boat the time she foundered—the 
people on shore saw a dog hovering about the spot 
where his master perished, and endeavored by every 
means to persuade him to swim ashore, but the 
faithful creature refused, and by anxiety, and con- 
cern for his master, lost his own life. 


SELECT POETRY. 


THE DEMON LADY.—by w. moTHERWELL. 


Again in my chamber! 
Again at my bed! 

With thy smile sweet as sunshine, 
And hand cold as lead! 

I know thee! I know thee !— 
Nay, start not, my sweet! 
These golden rebes shrank up, 
And showed me thy feet! 
These golden robes shrank up, 

And taffety thin, 
While out crept the symbols 
Of Death and of Sin! 


Bright, deautiful devil! 

Pass, pass from me now ; 
For the damp dew of death 

Gathers thick on my brew: 
And bind up thy girdle, 

Nor oeauties disclose, 
More dazziingly white 

Than the wreath-drifted snows; 
And away with thy kisses; 

My lieart waxes sick, | 
As thy red lips, ike worms, 

Travel over my cheek! 


Ha! press me no*more with 
That passionless hana, 
*Tis whiter than milk, or 
The foam on the strand: 
*Tis softer than down, or 
The silken leafed flower; 
But colder than ice thrills 
Its touch at this hour. 
Like the finger of death 
From cerements unrolled, 
Thy band on my heart falls 
Dull, clammy and cold. 


Nor bend o’ermy pillow— 
Thy raven black hair 

O’ershadows my brow with 
A deeper despair ; 

These ringlets thick falling 
Spread fire through my brain, 

And my temples are throbbing 
With madness again. 

The moonlight! the moonlight! 
The deep winding bay! 

There are two on that straud, 
And a ship far away; 


In its silence and beauty, 
Its passion and power, 
Love breathed o’er the land, 
Like the soul of a flower. | 


iY The billows were chiming 


On pale yellow sands; _ 
And moonshine was gleaming | 
On small ivory hands. 
There were bowers by the brook’s brink, 
And flowers bursting free ; 
There were hot lips to suck forth 
A lost soul from me! 


Now, mountain and meadow, 
Frith, forest and river, 

Are mingling with shadows— 
Are lost to me ever. 

The sunlight is fading, 
Small birds seek their nest : 

While happy hearts, flower like, 
Sink sinless to rest, 

But !—’tis no matter ;— 
Ay, kiss cheek and chin; 

Kiss—kiss—thou hast won me, 
Bright, beautiful Sin! 


LINES 


Suggested by a representation of the Falls of Nia- 
ara, respectfully addressed to H. G. Pearson, 
“sq., whose dramatic performances prove HIM to 

be a Student of Narune. 


Oh, Heavens! what glory! 
That cataract’s thunder! 
As the rocks of creation 
Were flying asunder. 
The music—the magie— 
The wonder—the glory— 
The subject for song, 
And fit station tor story. 


Il. 


Oh! what are the ramparts 
Of earth in their power, 

To the strength of thy cataract’s 
Glittering tower? 

The rocks to thy vollies 
Eternally rattle, 

And thy spray is the flashing 
Of sabres in battle. 


IIL. 


The fall-painted forest 
Is thrilling with splendour; 
The spring-nurtured gardens 
Are beauteously tender. 
The azure—the purple— 
The gold and vermilion— 
What are they to thy rainbow’s 
Resplendent pavilion? 


IV. 


And thou art a shrine, 
Where the fervent adorer 

Nature’s glory beholdeth, 
And kneeleth before her: 

Looking up thro’ the beauties 
She endlessly giveth, 

To him whom no mortal 


Beholdeth and liveth. 


V. 


When earth-utter’d music, 
In melody, stealeth 
Like dreams thro’ the bosom, 
What rapture it feeleth. 
When it speaketh in tempests 
Harmoniously splendid, 
Our senses are stole, 
And our reason is rended. 


Vi. 

But this is the choir 

Of great Nature, victorious; 
Supremely sublime, 

And eternally glorious: 
The rush and the plunge 

And the power undying; 
And the far distant woods 

In their gladness replying. 


Vil. 


Thy music’s a spell 
For the soul’s elevation, 
To Him whose omnipotence 
Ruleth creation. 
Thy grandeur o’erpowers 
All human endeavour; 
Majestic and mighty, 
For ever and ever. 
Philadelphia, Feb. 12. ALPHA, 


HYMN TO THE FLOWERS. 
BY HORACE SMITH. 


Day-stars ! that ope your eyes with man, to twinkle 
From rainbow galaxies of earth’s creation, 
And dew drops on her holy altars sprinkle 
As a libation. 


Ye matin worshippers! who bending lowly 
Before the uprisen sun, God’s lidless eye, 
Throw from your chalices a sweet and holy 

Incense on high. 


| Ye bright Mosaics! that with storied beauty, 


The floor of nature's temple tessalate, 
With numerous emblems of instructive duty 
Your forms create! 


’Neath cloistered boughs, each floral bell that swingeth, 
And tolls its perfume on the passing ay, 
Makes Sabbath in the fields, and ever ringeth 
A call to prayer. 


Not to the domes where crumbling arch and column 
Attest the feebleness of mortal hand, 3 
But to that fane, most Catholic and solemn, 
Which God bath planned;— 


To that cathedral, boundless as our wonder, 
Whose quenchiess lamps the sun and moon supply; 
Its choir the winds and waves—its organ thunder— 
Its dome the sky. 


There ag in solitude and shade I wander, 
Through the green aisles, or stretch’d upon the sod, 
Awed by the silence, reverently ponder ~ 
The ways of God,— 


Your voiceless lips, O flowers! are living preachers, 
Eachcup a pulpit, each leaf a book, 
Supplying to my fancy numerous texchers 
From loneliest nook. 


Floral aposties! thatin dewy splendour, 
“Weep without wo, and blush without a crime,” 
O may I deeply learn and ne’er surrender 
Your lore sublime! 


“Thou wert not, Solomon! in all thy glory, 
Arrayed,” the lilies ery —*In robes like ours; 
How vain your grandeur! ah, how transitory 
Are human flowers !” 


ln the sweet-scented pictures, heavenly Artist! 
With which thou paintest nature’s wide-spread hall, 
What a delightfullesson thou impartest 
Of love to all! 


Not useless are ye, flowers! though made for pleasure: 
Blooming o'er field and wave, by day and night, 
From ev'ry source your sanction bids me treasure 
Harmless delight. 


Ephemeral sages! what instructors hoary 
For such a world of thought could furnish scope? 
Each fading calyx & memento mori, 
Yet fount of hope. 


Posthumous glories! angel-like collection! 
Uprais’d from seed or bulb interred in earth, 
Ye are to me a type of resurrection, 
And second birth. 


Were I, O God! in churchless lands remaining, 
I’ar from all voice of teachers and divines, 
My soul would find, in flowers of thy ordaining, 
Priests, sermons, shrines! 


MARRIED. 

On Tuesday, 12th inst. by the Rev. J.C. Sears, Mr. 
ENOCH REMICK, to Miss ELIZABETH, daughter of 
the late John Adam Smith, of this city. 

On Tuesday evening, by the Rev. G. G, Cookman, Mr. 
JAMES H. DEAS, to Miss MARY ANN BARBAZET, 
both of Penn Townsihp, Philadelphia county. 

On Wednesday evening, by the Rev. Isaac Leeser, Mr. 
DAVID M. PESOA, to Miss CLARA MARKS, all of this 
city. 

In Cincinnati, on the 28th ult. by the Rev. B. P. Ayde- 
lott, Mr. ELISHA WARFIELD, Jr. of Lexington, Ky. to 
Miss CATHERINE ANN WARE, of Philadelphia. 

On Thursday evening, 14th inst. by the Rev. H. Bibig- 
haus, Mr. CHARLES RLIEBEL, of the Northern Liberties, 
to Miss ELIZABETH BALDT, of Kensington. 

On the 4th instant, at Friend’s Meeting House, Hester 
street. New York, JAMES 8. GIBBINS, of this city, to 
. BIGAIL, daughter of Isaac T. Hopper, of the former 
place. 

At Baltimore, on Monday evening, 11th instant, by the 
Rey. Dr. Roberts, Mr. JOSEPH O. SAWYER, of Philadel- 
phia, to Miss ELIZABETH M. STEAVENS, of Cincin- 
nati. 

On Sunday evening, 10th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Demme, 
Mr. CHARLES BRUDER, to Miss CATHARINE HEIN- 
RICH, both of this city. 

On the 16thtinst. by the Rev. Wm. H. Furness, WM. H. 
ee DARLEY, to Miss JANEC. daughter of Thos. Sulley, 

On Thursday, 14th inst. by Alderman Geyer, Mr. FRO- 
MAN MANSON, of Philadelphia county, to Miss ESTHER 
LEE, of Bucks county. 

On the 14th inst. at Friends’ Meeting House, Darby, 
JOHN L. PASSMORE, ot Glenmore, Kengsessing tewn- 
ship, to MARY, daughter of Joseph Bunting, of Darby, 
Delaware county. 


DIED. 


on Tuesday afternoon, Mr; JOHN M. O‘'NEIL. 

On the 12th January, ELIZABETH BERSCH, aged 8 
years and 11 days—On the 24th, CHARLES SCHINDLER 
BERSCH, aged 2 months and 13 days—On the 25th, 
MARIA BERSUCH, aged 2 years and 15 days—And on the 
lith inst JAMES CHIVERTON BERSCH, age’ 4 years 
1 month and 9 days, all of the small pox, and children of 
Henry and Elizabeth Bersch, Passyunk Road. 

On Tuesday morning, 12th inst. of consumption, Miss 
REBECCA BURNS, mantua maker, of this city. 

On Tuesday morning, Mrs. JANE NEWTON, in the 
63d year of her age, widow of the late James Newton, of 
New York. 

In Edenton, (N.C) on Friday morning, 8th inst. after 
a distressing and protracted illness, in the 23d year of her 
age, Miss CHARLOTTE MEREDITH, a native of Bucks 
mer Pa. and for the last three years a resident of this 
place. 

Ou 14th inst. Captain WILLIAM PETERS 
SMITH. 

On Tuesday evening, JOSEPH YOUNG, aged 62 years, 

In this city, on Tuesday morning, 13th inst. suddenty, 
aged about 50 years, Mrs. ELIZABETH TAYLOR, widow 
of the late Mr. Charles Taylor—for many years a member 
of the Gold street Baptist Church. 

Suddenly, at his residence, in Upper Dublin township, 
Montgomery county, on Saturday, 26th ult. Mr HENRY 
: RUBB, atthe advance age, of 100 years, 10 months and 9 

ays. 

On Thursday afternoon, at the house of Mrs. Harvey, 
No. 11 Pear street, THOMAS EWING, in the 24th year 
of his age. 

Ort Wednesday morning, at Edendale, Bucks county, 
a SIMMONS, consort of David P. Simmons, late of 
this city. 

At New Orleans, on the 19th ult. Mr. ALEXANDER 
CAMPBELL, in the 33d year of his age, formerly of this 
city. 

On Friday, 15th instant, Mrs. MARY ANN, wife of Mr. 
George Riechner, Jr. inthe 24th year of her age, 

On Thursday, 14th inst. after a lingering and painfal ill- 
ness, which she endured with christian fortitude and re- 
signation, Mrs. PHEBE DUNGAN, wife of Gen Mahlon 
Dungan, in the 49th year of her age. 

On the 1@th instant, Mr. WILLLAM M'‘COY, aged 28 
years. 

On Saturday evening, 16th inst. Miss ANN ELIZA 
HOMBERG. 

On Saturday, 16th inst. Mr. HENRY HEYDRICK, in 
the 23d year of his age. 

On Sunday morning, JOSEPH, infant son of J. Solms. 

On Saturday afternoon, Miss MARY ANN WEDMAN. 

At Cape Island, New Jersey, on Thursday, 7th instant, 
Mr. ISRAEL HUGHES, Pilot, in the 56th year of his age. 

On Saturday morning, 16th inst. Mr. SIMON PRORAS- 
CO, Printer, aged about 39 years. 

On Wednesday morning, 13th inst {;CAROLINE, daugh- 
ter of Henry and Fran¢es Corrie, aged 12 years, 8 months 
and 19 days. 
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